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Thine is our soul—our sigh and smile— 
Gem of the Ocean—Lovely Eméraid Isie.” 
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THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Fergus and Daniel ascend the throne. Their Reign. Acces- 
sion and Reign of Achy—of Carbre Croman—cf Ainmeric— 
of Badan—and of Hugh. 
his death, 


The events of Hugi’s reign, and 


Tue death of Dermod called forth many candidates 
for the vacant throne. We have shown, in the last 
chapter, that Fergus and Danie), the sons of the mo- 
narch Murtough, were powerful princes, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their valour and success in the 
invasion of Connaught. On the present occasion they 
had on foot a large army to back their pretensions to 
the monarchy. 

The national representatives assembled at Tara, A. 
D. 559, and, after a°short deliberation, elected Fergus 
and Daniel joint monarchs of Ireland: As soon as they 
lad mounted the throne they despatched ambassadors to 
the king of Leinster, to inform him, that, unless he caused 
the balance of the boroihme, or tribute, to be promptly 
paid to them, on their arrival, that the kings, with the 
royal army, would invade jis territories, and enforce 
the payment of the impost. The Leinster king, far 
fiom complying with the afrogant requisition, plaeed 
himself at the head of his fortes, and. marched to the 
frontiers to meet the invading foe. The belligerents 
came to battle at Iniver More, Arklow*, and after a 





* Arklow, a neat, thriving seaport town in the county of 
Wicklow, seated on the beautifully wooded banks of the charmi- 
ing river Avoca, at the distance of fifty miles 8. #. from Dublin, 
xhounds with antique monuments of histerical recolleetions. ~ Ets 
ruins are impressive, solemn, aid affecting. ‘T'l:e white houses, 
nt a distance, appear to rise on each side of this classic stream, 
whose banks are finely fringed with venerable oaks, like druidi- 
cal priestesses, in their Snowy robes, as if rR to temples 
on the impending suramits. From the noble bridge, of nime- 
teen arches, which crosses the Avoca, the traveller beholds, on 
one Side, the pelueid bay reflecting the blue sky, and on the 
other, the bold acclivities, studded with giant oaks, and wreathed 
with shrubs and grassy fillets of the softest verdure. Bishop 
Pococke, the celebrated author of Travels in the East, was de- 





brave resistance, the Lagenians were decisively’ de- 
feated. ‘ 

The reign of these victorious kings, who are so. ex- 
tolled for martial genius and daring, was short, . bat 
brilliant; and although one yéar terminated it, yet it 
was as eventful and memorable as if it had lasted half 
acentury. We marvel, indeed, why our annalists do 
not inform us more particularly of the events of this 
reign. We are likewise left in the dark as-to the cause 
of their death; for, whether they. suffered as the vie- 
tims of conspiracy, or fell in the field of battle, or, what 
is more unlikely, died a natural death, is a question that 
can never be satisfactorily answered. Dr. Warner, we 
do not know on what authority, says, that during their 
short but glorious reign, they fought the ‘king of Mun- 
ster, who brought into the field:the strength of the 
entire province, and completely defeated him, and com- 
pelled him to pay tribute, and send them hostages.* 

As we cannot find this battle spoken of by any other 
writer, save Dr. Warner, and Mr. Wyne, who probably 
follows his authority, we are inclined to think.that he 
has mistaken it for the battle of Arklow, in which the 





































In his remarks on it he says, “This is 2 most charming place, 
that possesses all that is desirable in landseape scenery. The 
ruins of castles and abbeys embosomed in groves, and skirted 
by modern residences, bestow the interest of contrast on the 
lively scene. ‘This ‘sea-born’ town, with its noble bay and 
golden sands, verdant steeps and winding glens, when viewed 
from the promontory, where the prospect Sines all the group- 
ings of the landseape under the eye, presents a striking resem- 
blance to the hill ef Mount Sion, at Jerasalem.” The house and 
domain of Lord Wicklow impart grace, beauty, and cheerful- 
néss to the environs of Arklow. The abbey was founded in 
1264, by Theobald Butler,-whose statue, of white marble, stands 
in the choir of the parish church, ~The castle, which crowns dh 
eminence overlooking the river, once the feudal residence of the 
O’Byrnes, was battered and dilapidated by Cromwell’s soldiers. 
A fierce and sanguinary battle was fought in the vicinity of this 

town, on the 7th of June, 1798, between the Armagh, Cavan, 

and North Cork militia, as well as the Durham fencibles, under | 
the command of General Needham, and the Trish blicans, 
led on by the brave but unfortunate enthusiast, the rév. Michael 
Murphy, who feil gallantly fighting, like one of his Milesian an- 
cestors, in the engagenent. In our tepography of the county 
of Wicklow we shall give a more enlarged 10 one of. Ark- 
low or Iniver More, (ihe Great Bay.) 
* “ Whether the two monarchs were mortally wounded in 
this engagement, which is not improbable, or whether they ‘fell 


















































lighted with the romantic and magnificent scenery of Arklow. 


by a natural death, is uncertain: we are only told that they both 
died soon after.” Warner. 
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monarchs triumphed over the Lagenians, and in conse- 

uence, exacted, as conquerors, the Leinster tribute. 

he battle of Arkiow is spoken of by all our historians. 
Keating, O’ Halloran, M‘Geohegan, Cummerford, O’Fla- 
herty, and M‘Dermott concur in their accounts of it. 
The latter writer is of opinion, that Fergus and Daniel 
fell in.an engagement near Cashel, in the county of Tip- 


ae 5S the son of Daniel, succeeded his father and 
uncle A. D. 560, associating with him on the throne, 
his father’s youngest brother, Badan. But they were 
not suffered to hold the sceptre longer than three years. 
Carbre Croman, an aspiring prince, the son of Tiger- 
nach, of they own dynasty, attacked the joint sove-' 
reigns, and succeeded in vanquishing and depriving them 
of life, in the battle of Glengivin, in Meath. Carbre 
was scarcley seated on the throne, when Coleman, the 
son of king Dermod instigated an insurrection against 
him. In the battle which took place in consequence, 
both antagonists died of their wounds. 

Ainmeric, of the house of Nial the great, and grand- 
son of Fergus, was elected monarch A.D. 563. In the 
third year of his reign he was defeated and killed, in 
the battle of Careg Leime-an Eich, by*his cousin Fergus 
Hy-Nial. Ainmeric was a very pious prince, much de- 
voted to religion, and scrupulously observant of its rights 
and discipline. 

Badan, cousin-german of the late monarch, succeeded 
A.D. 566; but his reign was terminated in a year. He 
invaded Connaught, and was killed at the battle of 
Bagha, in the county of Letrim. We are tdld by our 
annalists that Badan was defeated in the first year of 
his reign, and obliged to take shelter in St. Columb’s 
monastery, at Derry, whence he was dragged by htis 
revolted subjects, and put to death. 

Aodh, or Hugh, the.son of Ainmeric, succeeded A.D. 
576. This prince is represented to have been pious and 
valiant, and extremely liberal in his donations to the 
church. He granted the teritory of Doire, now Derry,* 
to St. Columbkille, on which that famous saint founded 
a monastery, celebrated during his life and for many 
ages after, for the number, piety, and learning of its 


Hugh was not permitted long to hold his sceptre in 
peace or comfort. He, in the beginning of his reign, 


——_ 


> Lasmentorss. the ancient patrimony of the O’Dougherties, 
called in Irish Daire Calgac, (the Vale of Oaks,) is the scene of 
historical events, and the site of venerable monuments of anti- 
quity. That city is beautifully situated on a peninsular emi- 
nence at the narrow part of Lough Foyle, at the distance of 
hundred and fifty English miles from Dublin. It is a very flou- 
rishing ‘city, admirably and advantageously situated fur com- 
merce. When James I. confiscated the estates of the O’Neils, 
O’Donnels, and O’Dougherties, he seized on upwards of half a 
million of acres of the lands of these proscribed and persecuted 
moblemen, two thousand acres of which he sold to London ‘ad- 
~venturers in 1607; hence the name Londonderry. The streets 
are regular and well paved, and the houses, which are built of 

i freestone, have a pleasing appearance. 

The Abbey, dedicated to St..Peter and Paul, was erected by 
St. Columb Kille, (the Dove of the Church,) in the year 545. 

Prinee Turlogh O’Niel built another abbey, for nuns of the 
Cesterian order here, in 1218, and a Dominican Friary was 
founded on ¢he north side of the city, by O'Donnel, prince of 
Tyreonnel, ia the year 1274. ‘There is not a trace of the mo- 
nastery to be seen. The cathedral, a noble pile of Gothic archi- 
tecture, is in fine repair. i 
founded by St. 


is 
the son of the king of Leinster, about 


episcopal edifice was originally 
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was attacked by Colman, the son of Dermod, the for- 
mer monarch, who aspired to the throne. The com 
tending competitors for empire fought a battle at Dathi, 
in Meath, which was heroically disputed on both sides; 
but at length the monarch proved victorious after. kil- 
ling his adversary and five thousand of his best troops, 
in the field. During this reign, according to Bishop 
Usher, Aidanus, of the house of O’Donnel, was conse- 
crated by his uncle, St. Columb Kille, King of the Al- 
banian Scots, in the Isle of Sky. 

The reign of Hugh is distinguished in our annals, in 
consequence of his having, at this era, convened a con- 
gress of the national estates at Drumkeat, (the Eminence 
of the Plough,) in Meath. The monarch had three 
principal objects in view in calling this meeiing: the 
first was to repress the pride and insolence of the bards 
and antiquarians, who, not only. from their numbers, but 
also from their immunities, became a burden on the 
state.* The second, to enforce the payment of the tri- 
bute that Nial the Great had imposed on the Dalriadian 
colcny of Scotland, which they had not paid for some 
time ; and thirdly, to deprive Scanlan More of the go- 
vernment of Ossory, and to transfer it_to his son Jollan. 
It would seem that the monarch could have conferred 
the government of Ossory on Jollan without consulting 
the national estates, as he had imprisoned his father, 
Scanlan, and consequently had nothing to fear from the 
consequences of promoting the son to the power which 
he had wrested from the father with impunity. 

Why this assembly was held at Drunikeat, and not 
at Tara, as was customary, we are not informed by the 
Irish historians; but, whatever may have been the 
cause, it-was not inferior in pomp and splendour to any 
of the former conventions. Al} the princes of lreland, 
Albany, and the Isle of Man were summoned to at- 
tend. St. Columb Kille alone, though perhaps next to 
the king, on account of the profound esteem and reve- 
rence in which he was held by the Irish people, was not 
invited to this convocation of princes and nobles. It is 
certain, however, that if St. Columb was not summoned 
from his monastery of Iona, in the Hebrides of Scot- 
land, where he was now a resident, it did not, we think, 
arise from either enmity or jealousy on the part of the 
king, as he was particularly attached to the saint, and 
bestowed on him, as we have already stated, the terri- 
tory of Derry, to erect a monastery and ehurch on it- 
The saint having the most powerful influence over the 
minds of the Albanians and Picts, among whom he was 
then preaching the gospel; Hugh might have thought 
his presence in the country necessary to prevent a de- 
fection from the mother country. The monarch was 





in 1151, but, by the munificence of Maurice, M‘Loughlin, King 
of [reland, it was soon rebuilt, in more than its pristine magnifi- 
cence of architecture. 

We append this brief note to our history, in order to identily 
it with the topography of Ireland. In doing this we follow the 
footsteps of no historian who has preceded us. Every thing and 
every event connected with this city shall be brought to light in 
our topography of the county. 


* Poets being increased to a prodigions number, and becoming 
a grievance to the people, from the charge they were at to suport 
them. Hugh was determined to put them under another reg'- 
lation, or else to. expel them out of the kingdom. Indeed, if the 
account is to be credited that, because of the ease and idleness 
enjoyed by this profession—for there a profession it was—aud 
of the great immunities annexed to it by the anciert laws o! ‘le 





the year 613. In 1150 Mureach O'Coffy, the then bishop, en- 
larged and beautified the eathedral. 


It was consumed by fire 





land, the resolution of the monarch seems wise and necesevry. 
| — Warner. 
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perhaps, influenced by another reason in not inviting St. 
Columb to the assembly :—he knew that his mission to 
the Picts was in performance of a penance imposed 
apon him by St. Molaise, for the wars and civil broils 
which he had excited by his violent temper, as we have 
related in the last chapter, and that he had bound him, 
by a solemn promise, that he never was to set his eyes 
on the scenes or soil of his native land; so that it would 
be an insult offered to the royal-saint to invite him to a 
congress, where he could not appear without violating 
his vow. 

The poets, adopting every plan to avert the militant 
consequences that menaced their body, sent a special 
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finement? The empire which an unideaed woman of a 
fine face and figure obtains, is like that of a despotic 
conqueror :—we submit to its thraldom from awe and 
fear, rather than affection, But if grace.and delicacy 
unite in the sentiments, language, and deportment of a 
lovely woman, then, indeed, her charms are armed with 
the blandishments of fascination. 

ere is a divinity in modesty that secures the ad- 
miration of passion,.and invests moderate charms with 
an illusion of grace more captivating than the purest 
beauty could assume, when marred by forwardness, 
pertness, and affectation. A goddess, if destitute of a= 
grace of modesty, would sink into an insipid woman, 


mission to St. Columb, their chief laureate, imploring,| Indeed, delicacy in a female hides the faults of wature, 


him to attend the convocation, and to exert his influence 
and eloquence in their behalf. This solicitation of the 
bards, as well as the deep interest which the saint took 
in the temporal and spiritual advantages of his adopted 
country, operated powerfully on his feelings, and pro- 
duced the determination of revisiting his native land. 
But to fulfil, at the same time, the obligations of his 
vow, and carry his resolution of pleading before the as- 
sembly for the bards and the cause of the poets, he co- 
vered his eyes with a sear cloth, and, hoodwinked thus, 
was conducted to the general congress, attended by 
twenty bishops, forty priests, and fifty deacons. 

That an abbot should have priests, deacons, and even 
bishops in his train, would appear doubtful, if not sup- 
ported by the most respectable authority—that of the 
venerable Bede, who had the best opportunity of know- 
wng whatever belonged to ecclesiastical subjects in the 
British Isles. The great historian of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Britain says, “ Jt was usual in this island, 
(Iona,) to have an abbot for its- governor, who was a 
priest to whom not only the entire province, but even the 
bishops themselves, by an extraordinary decree, were sub- 
ject, following herein the example of its first doctor and 
teacher, who was not a bishop, but a priest and a monk.” 
But it is obvious that, even if Columb had not prece- 
dence of the bishops by any ecclesiastic institute, grati- 
tude alone, for the spiritual blessings which their coun- 
try derived from his apostolic labours, and their know- 
ledge of his illustrious birth, would have induced them 
to give him, in consideration of these causes, and of his 
superior talents, that priority of rank to which his 
priestly dignity did not entitle him. 

We may judge of the importance of the debates 
rvhich took place in this memorable convention, from its 
having remained in. session fourteen months, a term 
much longer than any former sitting. In. this regal, 
princely, and noble assembly, we find the followiug 
names enumerated: Crimthan king of Leinster; Jollan, 
king of Ossory; Maodium, king of West Munster ; 
Guare, son of Coleman, king of North and South Mun- 
ster; Fingin, or Florence, son uf Hugh Dubh, king of 
East Munster; Crimthan, king of West Ireland; Ra- 
gallach, son of Udach; king of Tuatha; and Breffeny 
O’Rourke and Conquill Cearnach, kings of Urial ; Con- 
gallach, prince of Tirconnel; and Fearguil, king of 
Leinster. 





FEMALE GRACE AND DELICACY. 


Wuar is a mere beauty without intellect, grace, and 
modesty, but a gaudy and fragile flower, incapable of 


both in her form and face. We read in history, that 
the Lacedemonians prized modesty as the most refined 
attribute of a chaste woman. 

The taste and intelligence of a nation can be dis- 
cerned in- the conduct of its females. Delicacy is 80 
fascinatiag a virtue that any woman who violates it, 
even in the presence of a libertine, extinguishes, in his 
eyes, the light of her own charms, and plucks from 
the wreath of passion its most brilliant and fragrant 
flowers, 

We never see Miss Kelly, Mrs. Austin or Mrs. Hamil- 
ton strutting in male attire, without feeling our notions 
of female perfectability sadly diminished. The Roman 
ladies carried the virtue of modesty to the highest pitch 
of perfection. Lucretia, whose delicacy and chastity 
were only surpassed by her beauty and grace, felt the dis- 
grace of ‘Tarquin’s violation ofher person with suchacute 
feelings of shame that, unable to endure the ignominy, 
and with that romantic contempt of death which gave 
such eminence to the Roman character, she, in the very 
presence of her parent and husband, plunged a dagger in- 
to her bosom; and thus, with all the heroism of a woman 
of high honour, sought in death an asylum from the 
soul-consuming blushes of her own cheeks, which she 
felt more poignantly than the calumny of the citizens 
of Rome. 

During the prevalence of the unsocial and disgusting 
laws of Lycurgus, it was fashionable for the ladies of 
Sparta to appear in the streets in “naked majesty.” 
“He ordered,” says Plutarch , “ the maidens to exercise 
themselves in wrestling, running, throwing quoits and 
darts, that they may be more beautifully muscular and 
strong, as well as endure with greater ease the pains of 
labour; he further directed that the virgins should go 
naked as well as the young men, and dance and sing at 
certain solemn feasts and sacrifices.” Some of our 
theatrical ladies, particularly the dancers, are makiag 
great advances in Spartan. fashion and gesture; and 
short gauze petticoats, bare bosoms, and stripped necks 
and shoulders, are the steps leading to a complete state 
of nuidity. There are, indeed, as chaste actressegas 
any other class of females—women who are aware that 
true modesty may receive as gross an injury from the 
garb as from the gait ofa prude. The actress whose 
intentions are uniformly innocent will not, for any ma- 
nager, or under any circumstances, “throw off,” as Swift 
says, “the leavings of the sex,” by attiring herself in 
inexpressibles. A female, conscious of her own talents 
and virtues, would rather die than expose herself, decked 
lightly out in the meretricious associations of German 
folly and fashion; for, to excel by such -unhallowed 
means as these, can only originate in the grossest spe- 





emitting the scent of attraction, or the perfume of re- 


cies of an impure mind and a perverted heart. 
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But let us leave the theatre, and enter the circle of 

private life; and in that sphere we shall find nothing 
more becorhing the soft and captivating qualities of the 
fair sex, than the grace of timidity and an inviolable 
decency in the elegant adjustment of her dress. ‘The 
native beauty which shines independent of embellish- 
ment or art, is an object that has always attractions to 
subdue the heart of man. : 
- The most dazzling beauty, unless moulded in the ele- 
gancies of the graces, refined in the delicacy of pas- 
sion, will not long hold the heart in subjection. Some 
Ss nting ladies, with that blandishment of feature and 
syminetry of figure which a painter would take as a 
model for perfection, are yet attended by few sincere 
admirers ; while others, of modesty, delicacy, and grace, 
who would never have been seized upon by Apelles, for 
a Hebe or a Helen, have their devoted train of. passion- 
ate lovers, and they triumph by these virtues and the 
charms of intellect, with a predominant sway, over the 
captivated affections of the bosom. 

* Whence,” we have often said to ourself, in the spring 
of life and the May of passion, “ this resistless magic of 
modesty—this sorcery of sentiment, that makes the af- 
fections captives to homely charms, even while worship- 
ping at the shrine of unlettered beauty? Whence this 
injustice of the mind, in offering the heart as a hostage 
to plain, while deserting perfect beauty?’ But the 
scintillations of the devious comet amaze and alarm, 
while the summer meteor lights and vivifies the traveller. 
The woman of animal beauty, who has not grace, mo- 
desty,or religion, is like a dull bird of rich plumage, 
that is covered with variggated feathers, but possessed 
of no musical notes to harmonize with the sympathy of 
passion. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF GENIUS. 





“A feeling strong, instinctive, active, chaste, 
The thrilling electricity of taste, 
That marks the muse on each resplendent part, 
The seal of nature on the acts of ‘art. 
An eye to bards alone and paiuters given, 
A frenzied orb, reflecting earth and heaven ; 
Commanding all creation at a glance— 
And ranging possibility’s expanse :— 
hese are the traits of genius 


” 





Wrrnovr enthusiasm there cannot be genius. The 
madness Of inspiration often inflames the torpid suscep- 
tibilities that lie concealed in the mine of intellect. The 
mighty powers of Byron were dug up from the ** vasty 
deep ” of his genius, by the hyper-criticism of the Edin- 
burgh reviewers. Genius, therefore, would remain, like 
fire; latent in the flint, if the collision of chance did not 
elicit its resplendéncies. “Yes, it was chance ‘that re- 
duced the vastest regions of literature and art to the 
dominion of genius; chance gave an impetus, an im- 
pulse, nada direction to the great intellectual elements 
of a Byron in poetry, of a Barry in painting, of an 
Kirwin in philosphy, and of a Shakspeare in dratnatic 
writing. Salvador Rosa caught inspiration from some 
of the works of Francazano; and Michael Angelo, the 


matchles monarch of desigh, became enamoured of 


aiating, on viewing the performances of Giorgione. 
t itis unnec to swell the eriumeration of the 


Characteristics of Genius.— Biographical Notices. 








It is the province of little minds to crawl with the 
glow-worm, to follow the beaten track of mediocrity, 
to examine minute parts; while genius, disdaining, lik 
the imperial eagle, to soar in mountain mists, rises to 
the sun’s azure throne, and, on untired pinions, with an 
undazzled glance, roams through the infinity of ethereal 
originality. 

Many men have talents, but few possess geniu 
that is an ethereal spark which heaven kindles in the 
soul. Genius is the designing architec; talent is the 
executing mechanic. Genius creates; talent embel- 
lishes the production. This man has elocution; that 
has wit; another has a mind enlarged by learning and 


s,— 


| snowledge ; and a fourth is eminent for those small arts 


which captivate the confidence of mankind. In highly 
cultivated society, such qualifications are not rare, nor 
confined to a few, and the commonplace situations and 
occasions for which they are requisite may. always be 
supplied out of the common herd of humanity ; but the 
transcendant power of conception, imagimation, and 
fancy, emanates-from a fountaii which can be only un 
locked by the hands of the Dety. 

Such is the genius that springs from inspiration,— 
that creative faculty of exalted intellect, possessing tliose 
attributes of divinity whose rapidity of intuition per- 
vades and illuminates the whole of the darkest subject 
ata single glance, comparing at once every possible 
combination, and invariably selecting the best—whose 
magic wand can spread out a paradise in the desert ; 
and whose flame kindles the understanding, animates 
the heart, and directs the head. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF IRISH 
HISTORIANS. 
- No. I. 
SYLVESTER O'HALLORAN. 

Tue name of O’Halloran is inscribed, in letters of 
living light, on the enduring monument which his own 
genius and patriotism have raised to perpetuate it in the 
History of Ireland: Yo Keating, O'Flaherty, Regan, 
M‘Geohegan, Lynch, Molloy,Charles O’Connor, Coigan, 
Commerford, and Bishop Hutchinson, Ireland is much 
indebted for the elucidation of her history; but to the 
superior research and classical illustration of Sylvester 
O’ Halloran she owes as large an amount of gratitude as 
Rome did to Livy. He tore away the weeds of fiction 
that concealed the monuments of our annals, drew aside 
the legendary curtains of Keating, rekindled the sepul- 
chral lamps which M‘Pherson and his apostate prose- 
lyte, Ledwich, had extingushed inthe catacombs of our 
antiquities, and lit up in our historical system the burn- 
ing beacons of chronology and research. To the en- 
thusiastic patriotism of Keating he united the calmness 
of the penetrating reasoner and the classical allusions 
of the varied and erudite scholar. 

It is true, that he was not so deeply versed in the an- 
cient Irish language as Dr. Keating; but in classic lore, 
in expansive understanding, and critical investigation 
and acuteness of research, whieh is the very philosophy 
of history, he was his superior. 

The style of Dr. O'Halloran is rather familiar: it has 
no traces of the luxuriant colouring of diction, of the 
flush and florid copiousness of thought, and. fervidness 
of sentiment that form the characteristics of the Irish 


















achicvements of chance in the field of discovery: 
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terse in his details, but generally happy in his wide sweep- 
ing allusions. But,if we consider thedifticulties attending 
such a laborious work as the History of Ireland, we are 
not to wonder at the poverty of the style of O’Hallo- 
ran, nor the occasional occurrence of inelegance and 
ianguid tameness in-his narrative. We believe that, if 
we were te analyze the writings of the most popular 
authors ef ancient or modern times, we might easily 
discover particular sentences that would admit of 
amendment. It is no difficult matter for even a smat- 
tering critic, of very limited capacity, to alter the 
grammatical construction of a sentence, though he 
could not, by possibility, have conceived three original 
ideas himself., A historian, when employed in arrang- 
ing and investigating subjects of the highest importance 
to mankind; when engaged upon illustrations that are 
complex and difficult, surely then it is no great wonder 
that, while objects of such magnitude were before Dr. 
O'Ilalloran’s view, his capacious mind should sometimes 
not attend, with such scrupulous exactness, to the cri- 
tical niceties of style. Dr. Johnson says, in the preface 
io his Dictionary, that “ he that is searching for rare and 
remote things will neglect those that are cbvious and 
familiar.” 

Yet if O’ Halloran has not the glowing elogence of a Gib- 
bon, or the brilliant reflections of a Robertson, his narra- 
tive must be allowed to possess the merit of perspicuity 
and correctness of arrangement. His history has not yet 
been excelled for extensiveness of research, or for a fund 
of antiquarian information relative to our ancient ances- 
tors, and the monuments of Milesian literature and arts. 

The style, is exactly that in which, according to the 
critics of the old school history ought to be written; 
chaste, clear, and energetic, not distinguished by affected 
or glaring ornament, but never sinking below the level 
ofclassical purity. His narrative is succint, interesting, 
and satisfactory. 

Sylvester O’ Halloran, lineally descended from Here- 
mon, the son of Milesius, was born in the city of Lime- 
rick, on the 31st of December, 1728. His father was a 
most respectable merchant, and a man of education and 
taste. At this gloomy. period, the barbarism of the penal 
laws then existing in Ireland, prohibited Roman Catho- 
lics from receiving education from a teacher of that creed, 
which has been adorned by the sanctity and learning of 
ages, and cherished with an enthusiasm that enabled our 
forefathers to contend with the pressure of unparalleled 
misfortunes; so that Mr. O’Halloran was necessitated to 
send his son to a foreign clime, for that instruction which 
injustice and despotism had denied him at home. Sy!- 
vester, prior to his setting out for the University of Paris, 
in the fifteenth year of his age, sedulously studied the 
Greek and Latin languages under a Friar of the name of 
Ryan, whom his father clandestinely retained in his house 
asa chaplain. This clergyman was very learned in Irish 
literature, and of course intimately acquainted with the 
history and antiquities of*his country. This Divine 
exerted himself to mould the mind of his young pupil in 
his historical enthusiasm, and the history of Ireland is a 
proof of his success, and of the deep root which the seeds 
of his instruction took in the soil which he so carefully 
cultivated for their reception. O’Halloran, at the Medi- 
eal college of Paris, when only arrived at the age of 21, 
distinguished himself by his proficiency in literature and 
the science of physiology. 

The thesis which he wrote, prior to obtaining his de 
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forth the admiration of the professors and his fellow stu- 


dents; but attracted the public notice of the celebrated 
Haller. The celebrious eminence of his thesis procured 
for him fame as a practising Physician in Paris, where 
he continued until the death of his father, an event which 
happened in 1760, when he returned to his native land 
to enjoy the inheritance bequeathed to him.. In his na- 
tive city he pursued his profession with distinguished 
success for many years. His polished manners-and vi- 
vacious conversation, independent of his acknowledged®™ 
abilities, recommended Dr. O’Halloran to the favour and 
confidence of the most fashionable circles in the county 
of Limerick. In 1785, he was elected a member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, in consequence of his admirable 








gree, was so able, and intelligent, that it not only drew 








essay on the “ancient Arms of Ireland,” a valuable docu- 
ment that has illuminated our heraldric history with the 
brightest rays of illustration. His next literary essay, 
“a dissertation on the vacum and pleum,” otriard for 
him, by special favour, in consequence of his religion, 
the distinction of honorary member of the royal college 
of Surgeons. 

In 1786, he issued proposals for publishing his His- 
tory of Ireland in three quarto volumes. «Before he had 
resolved on the publication he submitted the manuscript 
to the late Charles O’Connor, the author of the Disser- 
tation on the History of Ireland, and to Dr. Curry, the 
author of the Critical Review of Irish History, and was 
animated with pleasure on reading the eulogium which 
these distinguished historians pronounced on the work. 
Scarcely had the period of three years ‘elapsed, ere 
three large editions of the history were’sold. ‘The pro- 
fits of this work, as well as the emoluments of his pro« 
fession, enabled Dr. O'Halloran to enjoy. the pleasures 
of literature, independence, and society, in comfort and 
content, until the beginning of the year 1807, when an 
asthmatic malady terminated his existence, at the vene- 
rable age of seventy-nine. 

His history is a literary pile of talent and national 
devotedness that will preserve his memory, and hand 
down his worth to the admiration of posterity. And 
no future historian, devoted to Erin and her interests, 
can write a fair and ‘comprehensive history of Jreland 
without consulting the pages of, and acknowledging his 
obligations of gratitude to, Dr. O’Halloran. 





ASSOCIATION or tre FRIENDS or IRELAND, 
IN NEW YORK. 
DR. MACNEVEN in the Cuarr. Jupos Waraton, Sec'ry. 





{In New York liberality and spirit continue with un- 
abated ardour, to accumulate the finances of Irish free- 
dom. Amongst the members of the association of N. York, 
glowing patriotism and generous sympathy operate with 
the stirring impulses of instinct and moving instigation 
of enlightened sentiment. The animating feelings that 
pervade, like electric sparks, their bosoms, an¢ fill the 
treasury of Irish independence, were created and called 
into action by the eloquence that has so signally distin- 
guished their proceedings. As specimens of that work- 


ing eloquence which has drawn the brightest tints of its 
variegated ‘tissue of language and sentiment from the 
vivid colouring of patriotism.and sympathy, and scat 
tered from the airy pinions of its genius the treasures of 
intellect, the shining images of fancy, and the eruc‘a- 
tions of Irish wit, we, in our last, gave the maste, y 
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speech of T. W. Clerke, Esq.; and, in this impression, 
we have again the pleasure of presenting to our readers 
the fervid and felicitous harangues of Messrs. Rice 
and Cooney. The name of O’Connell, when sounded 
in the different associations, operates on the Irish heart 
like the talismanic harmony of Moore’s Melodies on the 
travelled feelings of Irish exiles. The poorest labourer 
fh the canals of this country hears the voice swelling 
with the.enunciation of “O’Connell,” as the Irish mili- 
tia heard the strains of Ossian’s.harp on the Caledonian 
hills, with rapturous enthusiasm. That voice conjures 
up in his bosom the thrill of national emotion, raises up 
the image of the liberator in his gratitude, and pours 
out a flood of endearing associations and recollections 
on his awakened sense. | 


Mr. Joun Cooney, on presenting the standard, rose and ad- 
=— the Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, as fol- 

ws. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—When I look upon that 
flag—when I see those rival colours, the separate display of 
which have caused so much misery to Ireland; misery much 
more more heart-rending than that caused toEngland,bythe con- 
tention of the white and the red roses of York and Lapcaster: 
when [ now see them united, and think on the blessings that 
are likely to result to Ireland from that Union, [ cannot refrain 
from observing, that this is the. proudest if not the happiest 
moment o™my life. Irishmen of a!l creeds sects or parties, 
behold the emblem of the regeneration of your country! An em- 
blem“which will prove more formidable to proud and haughty 
Albion, than ever her Union Jack has been to her foes — 
(cheers)—an emblem before which her majestic Lion shall 
tremble ; and an emblem which if she do not peaceably submit 
to, she shall, with the assistance of the Most High, be yet 
taught to worship! (Cheers.) Orangemen of Ireland, behold 

our favourite colour, I call on you to protect it ; heretofore it 
tes been to me as hateful as the basilisk’s glance,now does it 
appear to me brilliant as the rainbow’s hues. (Cheers.) Catho- 
lies of Ireland behold your favourite colour; the beautiful but 
long degraded green ; I call on you to protect it. Hitherto | 
have looked upon it with pleasure and with sorrow; now do I 
behold it with pride and with exultation. (Cheers.) Orange- 
men and Catholics united, 1 call on you to protect that flag 
which plunges the hated names of Orangemen and Papist inte 
the gulph of eternal oblivion—(loud cheers;) let not the pimps 
or the spies of Britain, if such should be here, say that that 
flag is raised for bloody or revolutionary purposes---no! it is 
raised for the nobles tmotives that ever swayed the human 
bosom; to destroy religious feuds, to mould the hearts of Foe- 
men into friendship, and to bind them in that friendship to 


their country. (Cheers.) Orangemen of Ireland, my belief 


is that you love your country as well the Catholic does ; 
and that we only differ in what we deem to be most essential 
to her welfalre. How is it, then I would ask of you, that while 
the Catholic’s proudest boast is that he is an Irishman, that 
while to him his country is the only fertile spot in memory’s 
waste, that many of you of the North of Ireland particularly de- 
ny that country, and claim Seotland as your birth-place? The 
reason is obvious, my friends; the infernal policy of Britain. 
Such are the effects of the plans which she adopts, to perpetute 
the slavery and the degradation of our country ; plans which 
not only divide the father from the son, and the son from the 
father; but which even make a man deny his country.(Cheers.) 


Fall well, my friends, England knows and dreads our power if | 


united ; full well sie knows the value off our connection; and 
hence her heartless policy. Once removed beyond her wizard 
spell, she saw victory our companion in her own tented fields; 
one watch fire warmed as, one camp bed contained us, and-one 
religion only filled our bosom, the soldier's religion, honour. 
(Loud cheering.) There no fat benefic’d parson polluted the 
temple of the Most High with supplications to exterminate the 
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Papist locuts; there no satellite of power invested you with an- 
thority to persecute the traitor,Papist or slave; no, my friends, 
together we fought; together our blood flowed, without dis- 
tinction of colour ; together we conquered, and together we 
will do so again. (Loud cheers.) If England be burthened 
with the national debt of Ireland by the Union, as she states 
she is, why then does she not dissolve it? If, on the contrary, 
she be benefitted by that measure, as is undoubtedly the fact, 
then it is our imperative duty to demand its repeal, But-not 
my friends, she wants Ireland for a nursery-tor her soldiers and 
for her sailors ; she wants her for a footstool in her map of 
resuscitation; she wants her for her jibe and for her jeer; and it 
is for you, my Orange fellow-countrymen, to decide on it. 
(Cheers.) What reliance can we place on English justice, 
when we cannot even experience English generosity. She de- 
stroyed the archieves of our learning, and she brands us with 
our ignorance—she draws from us the sources of our wealth, 
and she taunts us with our poverty, on the same principle that 
the hartless villain who treacherously violates female honour, 
afterwards brands his victim with her impurity. (Cheers.) 
Now when her Ministry is told by O'Gorman Mahon, and on 
the oaths oftwo magistrates, that in Mayo alone, there are up- 
wards of 3,000 fellow-creatures perishing for want of that food 
which is not even fit for swine, they laugh him to seorn—-they 
tell him he is out of order ; they tell him the slavery of his 
country is to be perpetual, and that her dominion is to be pre- 
served with blood. Oh ! if there be aman around me this night 
who does-not feel his bosom fired with indignation as I do, at 
the bare recital of this simple story, he must be one of those so 
powerfully «lescribed by Colman, whom nature fashion’s in hier 
frolics : 

She’ll form a million sueh, and all alike ; 
Then send them forth ashamed of her own works ; 
And set no mark on them. 

Such is the decision of the British Ministry; a decision which 
should be met with that appauling erywhich has already carried 
destruction to more than one tyrant government—** to your 
tents O Israel!’”’—(loud cheers;) like the British government, I 
scorn all subterfuge, and [I would advise my countrymen at 
home to ailopt at least one principle of the Holy Alliance; that 
is, t» establish an armed negociation, and to preserve an armed 
neutrality. I would advise them to meet the British Ministry 
on the threshold of this question,foot, to foot, eye to eye, and 
arm to arm, and to tell them ‘thus far shalt thou go and no far- 
ther;’”” (Cheers.) But no, my friends, full well that Ministry 
know that they could not, dare not, resort to acts of coercion; 
| full well they know that the people of England are borne down 

by tithes and by taxation, and like the overloaded camels they 

ery aloud for relief; and they will not rise or move till they ob- 
‘tain it. But were the contrary the case, what should Ireland 
| fear?—nothing. What should she hope for?—every thing. Am 
I not justified in making these bold assertions, by a reference 
to the pages of her early history ; when Irishmen united made 
footstools of the bodies of their invaders, and swept their foul 
remnant into the ocean?- (Loud cheers.) Why should we 
| feel dismayed because the champions of her cause should be in- 
sulted in Parliament, by some wretched borough-mongering 
hireling or by the dandy'scion of some noble house, whose t- 
tled dame may perhaps draw largely on the pockets of the peo- 
ple; for her personal devotion to their sovereign—(loud laugh- 
ter and cheers)—has not the lion escaped from the meshes 0 
his foes? does he not range the forest free? and wo be to those 
who dare pursue him, Orangemen of Lreland, ifa love of coun- 
| 4ry alone, and nat hostility to the Catholic creed, induced you 
to oppose him at home, why should you continue that hostility 
here? The blessings of that liberty which we here enjoy does 
not singly require the aid of any creed to preserve it, but col- 
lectively of all. Why then, my friends, should we differ? ‘Time 
passes away, eternity raises her awful veil, futurity unfolds her 
sealed page, and man is judged not by the colaur of his creed, 
not by the good which he has done ; but for the good which 
he has neglected to do. (Cheers.) Of all characters in a public 
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canse like this, the neutral character is she most dangerous: 
it is the shoal upon which the surges of patriotism foam, and 
which time will enable them to sweep into oblivion; it is the 
cancer that corrupts the life’s current; and it is the tablet on 
which the finger of justice will inscribe the burning charac- 
ters of renegade, apostate, traitor or slave. (Loud eheers.) 
Already have 17 of your lodges in the North of Ireland, re- 
nounced their fatal errors, and joined their Catholic country- 
men for liberty and freedom ;_ (cries of hear, hear) follow then, 
my friends, their brilliant example; and I say to you in the 
sincerity of my heart, and in the language of the immortal 
bard of England : 
God’s blessing be with you, and with those 
Who would make good of bad, and friends of foes. 

And now my Catholic countrymen, I address myself to you— 
I am the more encouraged to do so because I feel that [deserve 
your confidence. (Cheers.) I came among you !n the old as- 
sociation, unkowng, unknown, and save with two friends 
only, unfriended. I came among you with a heart bleeding 
for my country’s wrongs: with a spirit glowing with the love 
of it and with a determination to persevere in her cause, 
‘even unto the end.”’ Join with me then, I implore you, 
uty fellow-countrymen, in healing the wounds of our country, 
by giving your hands and your hearts to your Orange fellow- 
countrymen ; but should my feeble efforts fail to impress you 
with the all important objects which such an union is calcu- 
lated to obtain, then do I call on you in the name of Him, 
who to the wisdom of a Solon, adds the virtue of a Cato, and 
the courage of a Leonidas: nhe pure and the incorruptible 
O’Connell. (Loud and continued cheering.) Yes, my friends, 
in him let us place ourfirmest confidence. Mailed to patriot- 
ism, panoply’d by virtue, and under the protection of the 
Most High, the poisoned arrows of envy, malice, or power, 
fall harmless at his feet, or they rebound to the confusion of 
their directors. (Cheers.) But while I am ‘thus diffuse re- 
specting him let me not be understood as wantitig in respect 
or gratitude to the act*ur to the memory of those brave and 
virtuous men’ who have gone before him, who have lighted a 
beacon for his path, aid who have nourished its flame with 
their blood; (loud and continued cheering) if they have not been 
successful, they have deserved success; for they have fearless- 
ly pursued the path of glory, through the dungeon and through 
exile ; to the scaffold and to the tomb. Catholics of Ireland, 
the pure and holy religion which you profess, teaches you 
notwithstanding its foul and malignant traducers, that next to 
your duty to your Gop, you should observe good will and 
peace towards men. ‘Io refuse to practice this precept, is to 
deny the divine origin of your faith: but should this not be 
sufficient to induce you to renounce your prejudices, then I 
would eall on you to do so in the name of your dear country ; 
of all the ties which fill the human bosom, and which exalt and 
dignify the character of man, the love of country and. the 
duties which we owe our country are the most noble and the 
most sacred. ‘They are ties from which, even the claims of 
kindred eannot absolve us. (Cheers.) The proudest boast 
of the miserable and half-starved Arab, living on his barley 
and stagnant water, is, that his country has not been polluted 
by the foul footsteps of the conqueror, 

“ Then well my Erin’s son’s adorn, 

Their Isle’ which nature form'd so fair.” 
Rally with me then my countrymen of all creeds, round this 
standard ; adopt its motto, the old and well known Irish bat- 
tle ery of Arn Wincner, (one people,) and I tell_you in the 
inspired motto of Constantine’s banner, that ‘Under that 
motto you shall conquer.” Mr. C. sat down admist loud 
cheers, 

Mr. Curistopner C. Rice, being loudly called for, arose 
and addressed the meeting as follows : 

Mr. President, Gentlemen: Based on the broad principle of 
our America’s Constitution, the free expression of sentiment 
is the peculiar prerogative of each individual. Influenced by 
this consideration, as also in obedience to your call, I rise to ad- 


dress you. The person must be lost to every sense of manly 
pride who would not joyfully come forward when called on by 
such a meeting ; especially when the present crisis of Ireland 
holds sufficient field and incentive to arouse from the ignoble 
spell of Letheism, every heart which the chill of slavery has 
not frozen—every arm which the spirit of liberty nerves, and 
every man however inefficient, whom a sence of justice urges 
on fearlessly to offer on the altar of his country’s cause.a ho- 
locaust of his co-operation in making known the wrongs and 
vindicating the rights of his native land, of injured Ireland, 
(Cheers. ) 

There was a time when the wave that shrouded from the 
view the Light-House of ‘Cape Clear,” shrouded also the 
name and cause of Ireland; but that day -is past, long past, 
and the leaden hand of oppression that has for ages cowered 
down the spirits of those who felt the injustice of British 
usurpation, is now griped by the arm of retributive justice, 
which is raised on all sides of the Atlantic, in the cause of a 
nation that has so long preserved her love of liberty, and her 
recollection of other days, 

“When every arm was Freedom’s shield, 
“And-every heart was Freedom’s altar.” 

The fate of Ireland has long filled the political eye of Eu- 
rope, and I might say of America, with deep interest. Both ~ 
Continents anxiously watch now her final struggle. Their 
sympathies are enlisted in her welfare, and let me add, Sir, 
deservedly; forin the cause of [reland may be recognized the 
cause of Greece, of France, of Belgium, of Poland,—in a word, 
the cause of America, of Liberty and Man. (Loud cheers.) 
If digressing a little for the moment, we look back to the page 
of Ireland for the last seven centuries, and from that period to 
the present, examine each successive step, and corresponding 
act of British policy, how truly painful will be the landscape 
to the sight of any man who feels an interest in the prosperity 
ofa country in which he first inhaled the breath of existence; 
and how can it be otherwise, when he beholds the many 
scenes of wanton ingratitude, the many acts of heartless cru- 
elty and severe injustice which the misrule of a British Go- 
vernment insensibly exercised, and as if trying with greedy 
zeal, by all means in its power to blot the name of Ireland 
from the list of nations, and thereby hold her a more inoffen- 
sive and dependent province! [t is true, these acts have, in 
some measure, filled the quantum of their expectations. ‘They 
have unstrung the nerves of Ireland ; they have enfeebled her 
strength, paralized her commerce, and shattered her trade ; 
but still, at intervals, we can see some heart indignantly burst- 
ing; showing that Ireland’s spirit is yet alive, proud as ever, 
unyielding and unbroken ; and that it now, after intervals of 
years, pheuix like, rises regenerated from the ashes of her 
ruin, to demand of &ngland a full and unqualified reinstation 
of those rights which are hers by birth, and which an unjust 
and dishonourable policy wrested from her. (Cheers.) 

In calling the attention of the present meeting to the affairs 
of Ireland, we must observe this as a data: that, if the fate or 
destiny of a nation depends upon the conscientiousness of her 
motives aud the stability of her principles, and that, upon inves- 
tigation, those motives and principles are found to be the result, 
not of prudence or of passion, but of absolute justice, so every 
man is bound, by duty, to enlist himself in forwarding the ob- 
jects of thatcountry. Now, sir, this case leans forcibly on 
Ireland. We are aware she is driven to her resource, not by 
the ephemeral flittings of passion, but by absolute necessitous 
compulsion ; and, acting under its influence, she exacts from 
Englund those means which will or can alone re-establish her 
long lost peace, her long lost happiness. ‘That Ireland can 
trace all the effects of her present grievances to their primary 
cause is also evident; and, knowing the cause, she endeavours 
to remove it. Are we therefore not also called upon to forward 
her projects? ‘That Ireland suffers from want of a domestic 
Legislature, the voice of eight millions can testify; or can it 
be expected that 2 Parliament, a British Parliament, consist- 





ing of about 600 members, of which 100 are Trish and one 
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half of them ‘‘place men” or English ‘‘hirelings,’” I ask it, 
can they legislate forlreland? No Sir, in the first place, itis 
not their interest, in the seeond, it is not their nature, and in the 
third, it is not in their power to do so. It is to this that Ire- 
land attributes ler code of wrongs—or as in speaking of the 
evils resulting from this union of Parliament, ‘TMheabold Wolfe 
Tone once said, **We are slaves to Englishmen, or English- 
men’s servants.’’ We have no National Government!” How 
then can it be asked, by even the most biggoted, why Ireland 
wants this “union”; repealed, especially if he looks to the ad 

vaniageous terms upon which it was first proposed, but the 
moment Ireland seal’d it, that moment she sealed her own fate! 
Look to Pitt’s statements before both Houses, as delivered on 
the 3lst of Dec. 1799, in the King’s Message relative 
to a proposed Union with Ireland, look also attentively to the 
purity of principle which influenced the British Legislature in 
its endeavors to effect this Union of Parliament; see the treach- 

erous allurements which she held out by Commercial advan- 
tages which she knew were never to be realized. Look, says 
Pitt, (who was the organ, the mouth-piece of the king and 
Government) to the Linen trade, which has been a source of 
such anxiety to the Government, and which, if a “Union”; 
takes place will be secured to you by a ‘formal and irrevoca- 
ble compact.” Again, this Ithican politician says, if a ‘union’ 
take place we will assist you in every respect which will be 
worth to you ‘ta thousand compacts—where are these millions 
of income which were to benefit Ireland ?. England, where are 
they, they were visionary, shadowy, and lying! Instead of 
millions flowing from England into Ireland, it is alas ! reversed! 
Again. England guaranteed to Ireland, if a ** Union,”’ took 
place that kreland should continue to enjoy all the benefits she 
at that period did, viz: that her taxes, d&c., which were infi- 
nitely below England’s, But scarce was it ratified, when they 
were brought on a standard ; and ere the lapse of fourteen years 
some of them were doubled and treebled, as the ‘tea tax,” 
&c. » Again, look to Mr. Foster’s statement in the * House,” 
1785 ; see then, before the “ Union” took place that the Im- 
ports of Ireland from England was /1,000,000, and her ex- 
ports 15,000,000, yearly. Now look to Mr. Rice’s statement, 
in 1825.—He says, in 1799 the exports from Ireland were more 
than in 1825 by /1000,000, butthe imports from England to Ire- 
land in 1825 were 15,000,000, tliat is five times the amount of 
that in 1799, before the “Union.’? Again, in 1785 Ireland paid 
her absentees 110,000,000, and in 1830, she has paid them 
15,000,000, that is five times.as much. Again, Ireland by 
this * Union,” pays the Crown 13,000,000, yearly. ‘Thus 
we see that she pays nearly /12,000,000 yearly to England, 
for the honor of this ** Holy Alliance,”’ and all this she would 
receive herself, after a little time, by having a resident Legis- 
lature brought over by a‘ Repeal of the Union.” If there 
was ho other consideration, would not this and. its attendant 
consequences be sufficient impetus to bid Ireland shake off the 
trammels of political servitude, and fling away the sham reality 
of British Liberty. How delusive and tawdry is the transient 
exterior of Political Justice, which resembles a gilded sepul- 
chre having rank cold hearts within it. (Loud and continued 
cheers.) What a burlesque upon the high prerogative of 
Freemen’s birth-rights, te hear a Government boast of the civil 
and equal participation and distribution of Justice, when at 
the same moment her old and faithful ally is expiring by her 
side, and like a murdered victim, stares its assassin full in the 
face, and gives the lye to the nuyatory assertion. ‘lo be sure 
England tells Ireland by way of consolation, ‘ That it is bet- 
ter to bury in oblivion all past circumstances, and endeavor to 
be happy!” what! bury in oblivion the wrongs of a country ; 
bury in oblivion the wrongs of Ireland. No Sir, never! her 
wrongs nor her grievances or injuries, will never be forgotten. 
An exile may forget his home, a soldier his glory, ora states- 
man his policy, but a nation will never forget her rights. No, 
nor Irishmen their country. (Leud Cheers.) Let not Eng- 
land imagine that Ireland as Grattan says “ will any longer 
remain on her knees “‘ eupplicating for own legitimacy. No, 
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the sword is now by her side, and already Irishmen have it 
half way unsheathed, and wait buta conquering ery, to flash 
out in the redemption of their country. "The Genius of Lib- 
erty is on the marcl—she has unfurled her meteor banner on 
the cordilleras; it sireams on the heights of Missolonghi; it 
waves o’er the straights of ‘Thermopy le; it flutters on the 
plains of Ayechuco; it flaunts on the walls of Belgium. In 
vain will T'yranny or oppression oppose her mighty course, 
Like the Roman victor of old, she drags them both captive be- 
hind -her triumphant car. (Loud cheers.) England should 
pause ere it be too late : she should consider the injustice of her 
conduct; she well knows that she refuses to her sister kingdom 
what she grants to her puny West India and the Canada’s colo- 
nies: she grants them a resident and domestic Legislature, and 
refuses it to that country that won her proudest laurels—to that 
country whose statesmen enrich her mighty scroll, and whose 
genius and eloquence lights greatness around her. Englind 
again bids Ireland give over * agitation,”’ and things may be 
better.” Does not England remember thatit was by the power, 
the magic influence, of ** agitation,” that Greece arose in the 
cause of Freedom, to burst the links of her Ottoman servitude. 
Was it not by the power of “ agitation,” that France, Poland, 
Belgium, and these United States, burst the fetters of oppres- 
sion, laid claim, and forcibly obtained, the birth-right of mex, 
the chaplet of liberty? Was it not by “ agitation” that she 
herself wrested from the hands of John, the bulwark of what 
she calls British Liberty—her “*Macna Cuarta? And was 
it not by it she subverted or overturned the ** House”’ of the 
* Stuarts?”’ In all these cases, it has been the precursor of 
Freedom. Kings may well dread its approach, as the trumpet 
that sounds “ Agitation’s” apvance, sounds ‘Oppression’s” 
RETREAT. Itis upon it that Ireland rests as the anchor of her 
hopes, and it is by it thatshe sends three appalling monitors 
to the Court of St. James—viz : Justice, Policy, and Neces- 
sity. Justice tells England she is bound by duty ;. Policy 
tells her she ought by right; and Necessity tells her she shall, 
she must, by compulsion, repeal «The Union.” Ireland's 
claims are moderate: she does not wish to deprive the aristo- 
cracy of their property—she wishes they shall have their 
own, but not the people’s; and that the land, and not the 
people, will be,and shall be, the property of the aristocraey.— 
Ireland’s claims are founded upon the justest principles.— 
She wishes to obtain them peaceably and constitutionally, 
if possible; and is proving that she is still prepared to 
enjoy the fruition of liberty, showing, at the same time, that 
while the rest of Europe are progressing to obtain it, she is not 
far behind upon the march, Let England now, ere too laie, 
consider if she still refuses, that Ireland is ripe for a * rebel- 
lion,”’ as she terms it. Yes— 

* Rebellion, foul, aishonoring word, 

Whose wrongful blight so oft has stained ; 

The holiest cause that word or sword 

Of mortal ever lost or gained.” 
But, oh !’? may my country be never plunged into snch a vortex 
of death! May she endure, fora little longer, rather than adopt 
such an alternative! May peace, constitutionality, and perse- 
verance be her standard; but if ali other méans fail; though 
reluctantly, let her take the alternative, and brave the issue. 

England may brand her a rebel, but Europe will hail her a 

patriot : so America was once called ;-and let the oppressor be 
careful, if once the volcano bursts, its lava may sweep away 
the oppressor and oppressed from the sheet of nations. Yes, 
let her take care, lest some Irish hill may become a Yorktown, 
or some hamble village a New Orleans. Ireland does not 
want a revolution ; .she tries all means, to preserve, and not 
sully, her fair page of existence; but if necessity required 
blogd, she has rivers of it—pure, warm, and patriotie as ever 
moistened the soil of Leonidas. Her motto is now that his 
grave shall want a tear and a name, who would-think fora mo- 


’ ment ’twere nobler to drag out a servile existence in chaius, 


than to die in the cause of his country, enveloped by se 
ous blaze of Freedom. ‘The enemies of Ireland are daily di- 
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minishing : there is even now but a few in the British House 
remaining, and these make but a sullen, puissant stand in the 
mouldering towers of «hich they are the effeebled sentine!s. 
The pertod is arrived when we are plumped the question; are 
we indeed the “friends of Ireland?” If so. shall we, or can 
we. forvet the soil conscerated by the ashes of our fathie rs for 
shall we suffer the holv flame of patriotism to be extinguished? 
or shall we refuse to our suffe;ing country. those means which 
will throw open to her the portals of Freedom? Will we, in 
a word, not’co-operate with him, who before forced emenci- 
pation? who lately (I might say ne arly ) forced a reformed re- 
presentation, and ere long will, by our united efforts, be sus- 
tained in forcing a reformed Legislature? Will we, then, re- 
fiise to co-operate with Daniel O’Connell,—yes, our modern 
Daniel—who, though often.cast into the “lion’s den,’’ yet, 
like the Daniel of old, he passed the ordeal unscathed; and 
whose name Ireland treasures, and has registered on her un- 
sullied scroll, which, when presented in at heaven’s tribunal, 
the recording angel will find no blemish to wash away with 
her obliterating tear. 

Let us, then, [rishmen, nothesitate. We do not know the 
moment Ireland may call upon us. Let us be prepared to 
mect her call. Let us, Americans; let us, Frenchmen, Eng- 
lishmen, and Scotchmen! Men of every land, let us unite: 
take up the cause of 8,000,000 pcople, rising by the impulse 
of justice, to recover their native rights. We are now asked, 
shall Ireland have a free government or not? If, then, we an- 
swer in the aflirmative, I say let us substantiate our assertions 
by acts: let us prove ourselves worthy of being citizens of this 
great Republic: ‘These States once shared their sympathy 
generously with Greece; yet Grecian blood never gave atinge 
tu our waiers, nor a liue to our shores. It was not so with 
frish blood ; andif an invader “again threatened these shores, 
America would tind every Irishman at his gun, breasting his 


duty in the vanguard of her defenders, foremost in the ranks, 


giving his bayonet and his blood to the justice of her cause— 


rearing her siars and-stripes in the front—and ere he'd ‘strike’ 
his colors, ¢ or yield it to the foe,’ proudly make it his ‘winding 
sheet” Let us, then, come forth here to-night, and espouse 
the cause of Freedom and man, through that of Ireland; and 
with one heart and one voice, bid Ireland embark on her man- 
ful voyage. Yes, Ireland, go on; fear not; thy bark may be 
shattered by the waves-of oppression, yet Sibyl-like, we tell 
you you'll ride the vassal surge triumphant! We will aid 
you; foe we know when the sun of thy regeneration shall ilha- 
mine Europe, its beams will cross the Atlantic, and light 
around America a halo of living greatnesss. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen—I have thus trespassed long 
on your patience, and feel grateful for the very flattering 
and favourable manner in which you-were pleased to hear me. 
I now conclude by offering a resolution, which, however for- 
elgn it may appear to some, yet I am induced to offer it for 
your consideration ; but would first beg leave to remark, that 
during the existence of the old’ “ Association,” -and also that 
of the present, that address were forwarded to all parts of this 
continent and several parts of Europe--that an address had 
never been sent to one country, and that, being so near the 
enemies’ camp, I am a little surprised. Now, sir, it was once 
thought, Catholic emancipation could never be obtained ; and, 
as for the thought of a Catholic Irishman and an Orangeman 
being on terms of friendship, the notion would be laughed at. 
Now, I de not think that a benefit arising from the resolution 
I am about to propose, is so incompatible as either, especially 
as Sir Walter Seoit has recently proved the Seottish people 
to be of aneient Trish pedigree ; and also knowing that they 
have ever bten zealous of preserving their rights, their liber- 


thies with Ireland, both in the British House and at home 

Resotvep, ‘Phat a committee be appointed to. prepare an 
address and forward it to the people of Scotland, requesting 
them to co-operate with Ireland, in the prosecution of all 
things which may tend to ameliorate her condition, and obtain 
her legitimate rights, Carried unanimously. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF THE 
FRIENDS OF IRELAND. 


The meeting.of the Friends of Ireland, at the Shakes- 
peare hotel, on Monday evening last, was numerous and 


| highly respectable ; it presented an array of Patriotism, 


sympathy and spirit ; and more than fifty new members 
enrolled their names under the ensign of Irish liberty. 
Mr. Dwyer pronounced a brilliant eulogium on the vir- 
tues and conduct of the Irish liberator, of which, we are 
sorry, we can give but a faint sketch.—Every allusion to 
the Irish Fabricius excited the applause of the meeting, in 
which but one sentiment prevailed, that of admiration of 
the immoveable firmness, and unshaken faithfulness of 
the man who in the brilliant career of his signal servi- 


‘ces to his country, has immeasureably distanced the 


Grattans. the Floods, the Currans, and the Ponsonbies. 
O’Connell’s gigantic efforts in pursuit of his country’s 
prosperity and peace, rank him amongst the most suc- 
cesstul Patriots of ages,—they not only illumine his own 
virtues, but the character of his nation, for whose fame 
his masculine eloquence, and*incorruptible patriotism 
have woven a garland of immortality, which, like the 
starry crown presented to Ariadne on her wedding day, 
will shine eternally as the most refulgent constellation of 
Irish history. Can pigmy calumniators—can apostate 
Irishmen, ignorant at once of the ancient glory of their 
country, and of her present depressed condition,—can 
the bitter and heartless rénegades claiming Ireland as 
the land of their birth, and who with an infamous-spe- 
cies of political vampyrism would destroy the source of 
threir existence, can such men we ask, extinguish the in- 
distructible glory of Daniel O’Connell? Never! Their 
attempts are as fruitless as those of the Titans to scale 
the Heavens, or of the doves to carry the thunderbolts 
of Jupiter. The unpatriotic defumers of our country’s 
unbought champion—of the disinterested liberator, who 
has annihilated the spirit of intolerance in Erish religion 
and politics, and covered its disgusting corse, with the 
radiant banner of orange and green, as its funeral pall, 
only pour their malignant revilings into the tubs of the 
Danaides. Detraction cannot reach O’Connell ;—the 
impregnable citadel of his honest fame, standing on the 
inaccessible rock of his countfy’s gratitude, ‘and 
defended by seyen millions of Irish hearts, “ laughs to 
scorn,” the puny rage of worthless maligners. ‘There 
Erin’s guardian patriot holds out the shining beacons of 
forgiveness and unanimity, to those conflicting parties 
who were so long led astray by the delusive lights of 
dissension and intolerance. But it is time that we 
should lay the proceedings of the meeting before our 
readers. 

At anumerous and respectable meeting of the Association of 
the Friends of Ireland, held at the Shakspeare Hotel, Chesnut - 
street, Marraew Carey, Esq. presided, and Daxiet J. Desmonp, 
Esq. acted as secretary. 


The Association proceeded to the election of. officers for the 


| ensuing year, and, with that view, appointed John Maitland and 


. , ; . | Chartes Johnson, Esqs. tellers. 
ties, and national feelings ; that they may extend their sympa- | 


The election being closed, and the votes ascertained, the tellers 
made report that the following gentlemen were duly elected :— 
President, Matthew Carey, Esq.; Vice Presidents, James Gowen 
and Charles Johnson, Esqs.; Recording Secretary, Daniel J. 
Desmond; Corresponding. Secretary, George Pepper; Trea- 
surer, William Whelan. 
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It was then resolved, that James Gowen, Charles Johnson, and 
John Waters, be'a committee to devise ways and means to ex- 
tend the eireulation and advance the interest of the Irish Shield. 

Tt was also resolved, “That this Association patronize the'pub- 
lication of a hithegraphic portrait of Daniel O'Connell, Esq.; and | 
that Matthew Carey, John Waters, Daniel J, Desmond, Charlés | 
Johnson, and James Gowen, be a Committee to select an appro- 
priate motto to be engraved under the portrait.” 

It was resolved, that Matthew Carey, J. H. Dwyer, D. J. 
Desmond, Jesse R. Burden, and Eugene Cummiskey, Esqs. be a 
committee td draft an address to Daniel O'Connell, Esq. expres- 
sive of the high admiration his dawntless and noble exertions for 
the welfare of his country have excited here, and to communi- 
cate to him, that he has won the applause and obtained the gra- 
titude of Americans and of his countrymen in the United States. 

It was resolved, that the Address to the People of Ireland be | 
engrossed on parchment, signed by the president, vice presi- | 
dents, recording and eorresponding secretaries, and directed to 
Edward Dwyer, Esq. Secretary of the Anti-Union Society, 
Dublin. 

Mr. Dwyer then rose and addressed the meeting as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—At a crisis like this when the 
vitally political principle is unjustly witheld from the country 
that gave me birth, and the vitally physical principle is about to 
be totally annihilated, 

“ For, a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

; If once destroyed can never be-supplied,” _ 
imperfect.as the expression of my feelings may be, yet I find it 
impossible fo remain silent upon this occasion. The pages of 
Irish history have for ages been alternately blured with blood 
and tears ; but used to misery, poor Erin has found good means 
to soften it to her spirit. What has caused that misery! ‘The 
aggression, the despotism of the various governments of Eng- 
land. What has been the conduct of Ireland in return for ag- 
gression and despotism ! Sometimes indeed resistance, but gene- 
rally remonstrance, and a hope to win justice by the devotion of 
their talents, their-industry, their fortunes, and their lives. What 
is Ireland now legally demanding through the instrumentality of 
her great, her virtuous her incorruptible patriot, but a resump- 
tion of thoselegislative rights of which she has been most foully 
and unjustly deprived by bribery and traiterous corruption? 
Can it be believed, in the very sanctuary of the laws of a nation 
that ought to be one of the greatest and most enlightened, that 
when the honest, the worthy O'Gorman Mahon, feelingly de- 
scribed the deplorable condition of thousands of Irish perishing 
for want of even the most coarse and common means of suste- 
nance in an unusually severe winter ; shelterless, friendless, 
their forlorn state “written upon the face of nature, on the hoary 
mantle of the earth, and conveyed in the bitterness of the breeze.” 
Can it be believed thatsom > of the worthy members of this foster- 
ing, this care-taking, this liberal English government, laughed at 
the recital of the desolation of their own creation. 

I have asked can it be believed? Yes it can and must be cre- 
dited, for here it is from the reporter in its own proper black 
and damning type and dress, and here it is, and here it shall re- 
main while “memory holds her seat.” Can any in tltis meeting 
with Irish hearts beating in their bosoms, (and Irishmen have 
hearts) although far distant from poor Erin, cease to feel sorrow 
for her sufferings, or detestation for her oppressors ? 

That divine, that best of all counsellors, has said, “ What man 
is there of you, whom, if his on ask bread will he give him a 
stone!” Thus spoke the Saviour of the world, but what say the 
English (not the people of England, for they have humanity) but 
the English Govornment, when the famishing son of Ireland 
eraves bread? They either laugh at or prepare for him the point 








of the bayonet. 
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‘Tis well—be it so. This procedure will facilitate the termi. 
nation of wrongs which have been borne too long, for even hv- 


'manity itself to hope or wish for the prevention of-such means as 


may insure their discontinuance. 

Mr. President, I move that a committee be appointed to draft 
an address to our beloved O’Connell, expressing a sense of our 
full confidence in his honour and patriotism, our coincidence in 
his measures, and our execration of the demoniac spirit that could 
induce a laugh at the misery and desolation of our nativecountry. 





MR. O’CONNELL’S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND. 


This address, the first of a series, is fraught with all 
the force of reasoning, and energy of expression which 
so peculiarly belong to the fervid style of the incorrupt- 
ible Irish Patriot. 

The London Sun, from which we extract the address 
says in relation to Mr. O’Connell’s celebrated speech on 
Parliamentary Reform.—* There was nothing delivered 
on the great question, in the house of commons, equal to 
this logical and luminous speech, which has stamped the 
character of superiority on the learned gentleman as a 
Parliamentary speaker. 

Sheil’s effort on the same subject, fell far below it, in 
vigour of language, copiousness of detail, and perspicuity 
of view.” The Courier, a paper always opposed to the 


liberator, has also extolled Mr. O’Connell’s far-famed 


speech. 


LETTER No. 1. 


Lonpon, 24th February, 1831. 
The question of the repeal of the Union excites the liveliest 


‘interest in Ireland ; the Irish people are generally, indeed I 


may say universally, in favour of that repeal. ‘There are, of 
course, a comparative few who do not agree with the great 
and overwhelming majority of their countrymen; but a divi- 
sion of this dis¢ription is naturally to be expected and it is 
rather to be applauded than wondered at; it creates discussion, 
and prevents the hasty or inconsiderate adoption of measures 
of vital importance. _No nation was ever yet unanimous on 
any great alteration of state policy ; but the people of Ire- 
land are now more nearly unanimous in favour of the repeal, 
than was any nation yet on a subject involving such diversi- 
fied interests, and Jeading to such important consequences: 
This unanimity of sentiment in so numerous a portion of the 
Irish people, enables one to arrive, without any doubt or dif- 
ficulty at th2 conclusion, that the repeal of the Union would 
be advantageous to Ireland; in fact, if it were necessary for my 
present purpose to do so, I could easily demonstrate tliat the 
repeal of the Union would be the measure the most useful to 
Ireland that could enter the mind of any human being. That, 
however, is not now the question; I am now addressing 
Englishmen, and my business is, not to prove that the re- 
peal of the Union would be useful to the people of [reland— 
no! that is not, nor_ought it to be, my presefit object I 
am now addressing Englishmen, and my businessis to show 
that the repeal of the Union would be serviceable to the 
English people. 

A sentiment of generosity might easily induee the English 
to concede the repeal of the Union, if they were convinced 
that it would much benefit the Irish ; but I do not appeal to 
any romantie notion whatsoever; I appeal to common sense 
and plain reason. ‘lhe question intend to raise; is, whether 
or not the repeal of the Uuion wonld be beneficial to the peo- 
ple of England. 

I admit, I cheerfully and readily admit, that if the repeal of 
the Union is calculated to produce any one injurious effect to 
the people of England, they. ought to oppose the measure. 
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The question, therefore, to be considered is: would the repeal 
of the Union injure or benefit the people of England? If it 
would injure-you, oppose it; if it would benefit you, assist me 
and the honest part of the Irish nation to carry that repeal. 

I propose, in this, and some succeeding letters, to consider 
this question: that is, to consider whether the repeal of the 
Union would or would not be useful to the people of England. 
Upon this subject I dismiss every inflammatory topic; | do 
not appeal to the feelings of the men of England, or to their 
generosity ; my appeal is directed solely to their common 
sense and plain reason. 

I am deeply convinced myself, that the people of England 
would benefit much, very much, by the repeal of the Union; 
if 1 am able to convey the facts ‘and arguments which have 
d-iven me to this conclusion, I should hepe that I may pro- 


duce in other minds the conviction which dwelis-in my own, | 


aad thus produce the political change which I desire, in the 
most amicable and friendly way, aud with the most cool and 
deliberate attention to the mutual and reciprocal interests of 
both countries. _ I think I shall be able to show, that the re- 
peal of the Union would be still more useful to the people of 
England than to the people of Ireland. 

‘This is my present object; it is to prove to the English na- 
tion, that they would derive great advantages, and no kind of 
substantial loss by the repeal of the Union. 

I beg your patient attention whilst I submit to your calm 
good sense, the reasons which have compelled me to arrive 
at this conclusion; weigh them well, and if they appear light 
or insignificant, reject them ; if, on the contrary, my reasons 
ippear to be cogent and powerful, adopt the conclusion to 
which they tend, and assist to procure *““I'nz Reprar.” 

Before I proceed farther in the investigation of the question 
now in hand, allow me to remind you of these few facts: 

First, that from the year 1172, wken Ireland was first in- 
vaded by the English, until the year 1810, there was always 
a separate and distinct legislature in Ireland. 

Let me not be reproached with being ignorant that Crom- 
well, in the plenitude of his power, called two parliaments, 
consisting of members from Ireland as well as England ; but 
these perliaments never entered efficeintly into business ; I 
therefore pass them over with this single remark: that it is 
somewhat curious that Wiliam Pitt, the idol of Toryism, 
borrowed his plan of legislative Union with Ireland, from the 
very Nero of Regicide, the once republican, but latterly despot, 
Oliver Cromwell. It is passing strarige, and yet it shows how 
extremes meet; and the fiery republican only serves as the 
pioneer of the most servile tory. 

Secondly, the legislative Union came into effect on the first 
of January, 1801. I remember well the direful day ; it arose 
sad and dismal on my spirits; I recollect the burning indig- 
nation with which my young blood boiled whilst I heard the 
bells of St, Patrick carol blithely, as if on .a great national 
festival! I do not forget the determination which I then 
formed and sanctioned, without the ceremony, but I hope 
with all the solemnity of a vow, never to lose sight of the 
means of procuring ‘“‘ The Repeal.” I have hitherto kept 
my vow ; Iam determined to keep it. 

But the question for Englishmen to consider is, whether 
the repeal of the Union would be useful to them. To show 
that “ the Repeal”? would serve the people of England is my 
present purpose. 

It cannot be immaterial to consider how, and under what 
pretext tlie Union was brought about ; the manner and avowed 
purpose of any measure may assist in judging of its value. 
Let me then tell you, people of England, that in the history 
of human crimes there can be found nothing more attrocious 
than the means by which the legislative Union was achieved. 
Had it been a good measure for either country it would have 
‘ecommended itself, and might safely have relied on its own 
merits for success. But the fact was, that it had nothing in 
it to recommend it taeither country, and in Ireland its fright- 


ful effects were easily anticipated. Accordingly, the means | 








used to bring it about were the most criminal and disgusting; 
a rebellion was fostered; for such was the avowdl of Lord 
Castlereagh and his partizans; a rebellion was fitst fostered, 
and then made to explode. Thus the foundation Stone. was 
laid in blood, and the superstructure was ereeted by the aid of 
the most open, palpable, and undisguised venality, bribery, 
and corruption, that ever disgraced or degraded human na- 
ture. 

The almost unanimous voice of the people of Ireland was 
against the union. One of the most decided opponents of that 
measure in the English Parliament was the present Premier, 
Earl Grey, then Mr. Grey. Ina speech made by him in the 
House of Commons, in March, 1800, these facts were stated, 
and were not controverted, as, indeed they could not be: 


First, That during the diseussion of the Union, Ireland was 
under martial law; and peaceable meetings to petition against 
the measure, were dispersed by military violence, 

Secondly, That the people were overawed by an enormous 
military force; that courts martial were sitting daily, and doom- 
ing men to death; whilst the habeas corpus act, and all legal 
protection were suspended. 

Thirdly, That notwithstanding these appalling obstacles, no 
less tha:1 707,000 of the Irish people petitioned against the Union, 
while little more than 3.000 could be procured to petition in its 
favour, although the influence, power, and wealth of govern- 
ment were used to procure such petitions. 

Fourthly, That two-thitds of the members for the counties, 
and municipal cities, towns and open-places, voted against the 
Union, whilst the majority in its favour-was composed of mem- 
bers for rotten boroughs. 

Fifthly, That out of a house of 300 members, 282 voted; of 
these 120 voted against the Union, although money to any ex- 
tent, peerages, bishopricks, for sons, brothers and nephews, the 
offices of judge, general, admiral, commissioners, &c. could easi- 
ly have been gotten for a vote. ‘ 

Sixthly, That out of the 162 who voted for the Union, no less 
than 116 were actual placemen; nine or ten were general of- 
ficers, some of whom had nota foot of land in Ireland; and from 
twenty to thirty members were Englishmen and Secotchmen, 
put into parliament for the occasion. There were not, in fact 
above two, or, at the utmost, three honest votes for the Union. 
Such is a brief abstract of the means used to carry that mea- 
sure. 

Let me here inform you that the purpose which Mr. Pitt de- 
clared he had in view by carrying it, was exclusively “the benefit 
of Ireland in point of commerce, manufactures, and ail the re- 
wards of industry.” Such were the means, and such was. the 
avowed purpose af accomplishing the legislative Union between 
the two countries. 

You will observe, in the first place, that it was not asserted or 
pretended, that the people of England would or could derive any 
advantage from the Union. This is a fact which should not be 
lost sight of. All the advantages of that arrangement were de- 
clared to belong to Ireland ; it was stated to hea disinterested act 
of generosity on the part of England. 

In the second place, you will observe, that, as no disadvantage 
was promised to England by the measure of the Union, so no 
MAN CAN POINT OUT ANY ONE BENEFIT ENGLAND HAS DERIVED FROM 
THAT Union. Thisis a most important matter of consideration. 
Ask yourselves what good the Union has done to the people of 
England! Ask any man who opposes the repeal of the Union, 
what benefit the people of England have derived from the Union. 
Depend on it, he cannot point out a single benefit or advantage 
the English people have derived from the Union. Mind, I say 
the people. I know that the oligarchy, who have usurped 80 
much of the rights of the people; I know that the borough-mon- 
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gers have derived facilities, and a wider field to carry on their 
traffic of venality and corruption by the Union; I know they 
have extended the domain of undue influence and parliamenta- | 
ry corruption. But their interests are directly opposed to those | 
of the people; they are the enemies of retrenchment, economy | 
and reform ; they are the enemies, because the usu? ‘pers of popu 
lar rights; and the fatal facilities given to their traffic with the 
public purse by the Union, so far from being advantageous to the 
people of England, are directly the reverse. 

I therefore rest in the first instance upon this, that no man 
has attempted to point out; and I assert, that no man can point 
out any one advantage whiich the people of England have obtain- 
ed by méans of the Union with Ireland. Let this point be ~not 
forgotten. Let every thinking and every honest man recollect 
it. Let my accuracy in this particular be the criterion by which 





he will judge of the residue of my reasoning. Let him, however, 
not judge hastily, nor allow his opinion tobe swayed by any view 
of the subject, but one that is cautious and deliberate It may 
strike him, that the trade with freland has increased since the 
Union. [I think I will show him that the increase is more ap- 
parent than real, and that ‘such increase was on ‘the advance, 
substantially and really, when Ireland had her own parliament ; 
and that, if Ireland had her own parliament still, and continued 
her career of prosperity and wealth, she would at this moment 
be ten times, aye, twenty times as good a customer to England 
asthe now is. But I anticipate. For the, present, I mean to 


confine myself to this assertion, that the Union has pot produced 
any one beneficial effect to the people of Eng'and. 





“It has in nought enriched you, whilst it has made us poor in- 


deed.” 

I will close the first letter, by this brief recapitulation : that I 
have thus distinctly, and, indeed, more than once in this short | 
letter, stated the question for the consideration of the people of 
England to be, * Which would the repeal of the Union be, bene- | 
ficial or injurious to them?” I have, in the next place, pointed | 
out, briefly and tamely, the means by which the Union was effeet- 
ed. I-have also pointed out the sole purpose for which it was 
alleged, that it was brought about, namely, the good of Ireland. 
And I have, lastly, defied any person to point out any one prae- 
tical advantage that the people of England have to oppose the al- 
most unanimous desire of the people of Ireland to repeal the 
Union. But F will go much further, and, in my next letter, I 
think 1 will demonstrate that the people of England rah the 
strongest and most vital interest to proniote that repeal. I ae- 
knowledge, candidly, that I am bound to go that length ; that i is, 
to prove to the people of England, that, as they have nothing to 
lose, so they have much to gain, from the repeal of the Union. 

have the honour to be, your faithful servant, 

DANIEL O’CONNELL. 
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The opinions s of the most respectable portion of the 
London Press, on Mr. O’Connell’s far-famed speech on" 
Parliamentary reform, we copy with pleasure, be- 
cause they will show that the estimate of the Jrish 
Shield of the great Oratorical powers of our illustrious 
countryman is sustained on the concurring evidence of 


the English Editors. 


The Morning Chronicle remarks-that champions of trust and 
corporations were met on their own growits by Daniel O’Con- 





nell, with an application of their arguments not a little incon- 
venient. : ' : 
The debate on reform goes on. Mr. O'Connell, last night, 


made a speech in favour of the bill; a speech so good in gut 
Stance and spirit, as to make us lament, that its auttior does not 
always employ his talents to conciliate the admiration of the 
whole empire.— Globe. 

Mr. O'Connell opened the question in a speech which it is a 
mere act of justice to the honourable gentleman to say was ad- 
mirable, not only for the conclusive and satisfactory character of 
its arcuments, but also for its energy and uncompromising spirit 
of hostility tewards the borough-mongering system.—Sun. 

Sir James Graham made an able, and Mr. O’Connell a most 
Aig rful speech in fi ivour of the reform measure. In the latter 

> find argument, persuz rsion, and solidity. It is perhaps, th: 
bs ‘st specimen of sound reasuning that the segsion has produced 
—-Courier. 

Last night, Mr, Q’Connell appeared as counsel against th: 
borough-mongers, and we regard his speech as one of the most 
notable of those which have distinguished these proceedings. He 
made a great number of excellent points.—Svar. 

The reader will not require any thing more to convince him 
that this effort of Mr. O’Connell was such as we described it, 

There is some ground for hoping that the bill will be amended 
as far as Ireland is concerned. “If it be not, so much the worse 
for those who are agonized by the anti-Union agitation say we ! 

A correspondent informs us that Mr. Stanley was one of a host 
of members who took an opportunity in the lebbies of congratu- 
lating Mr. O'Connell on the display of “Tuesday evening. On 
Wednesday,-Mr. O’Coynell received a visit of congratulation 


from Sir Francis Burdett! 

The Times has the following observations: 

Mr. G’Connell opened the debate with an al le speech in fay 
of the bill, wherein he put the consfitutional argument : 


+}, 


+! ' } inporh @ tie 
rotten borough svstem, with wneomn 


the continuance of the 
torce and clearness. 
Counry Mearu.—On Friday there wa 

A troop of 

constabulary, under Captain Murphy, from ‘tebe iggan, were 


Garristown.’ Laucers from Dub! and a party of 


present; wexhave not as yet heard the result. We hope 
enabled to lay further particulars before our readers in our next. 
Our Trim correspondent inforths us, under date 21st inst.; “ Al 
the police and military stationed in this town were ordered oif 
to Kavan this morning, where it appears the peasantry are con- 
gregating in great numbers, for the same purposes that they 
have met in either parts of the country.—-Drogheda Journal. 

A meeting of magistrates took place at Navan on Thursday, 
which was attended by Sir John Byng in hiscivil capacity, Lord 
Dunseny, Mr.-Napier, and all the leading migistrates,, amount- 
ing in number to forty or fifty for the purpose of inquiring inte 
the causes of the disordered state of the country. The result of 
their deliberation was, that such was the state of insubordina- 
tion manifested by the peasantry as to require the immediate ap- 
plication of the insurrection act. The gaol of Trim. is crowded 
to excess, in consequence of the many arrests whieh public jus- 
tice has been compelled to make. : 

On Monday week a most interesting occurrence took place 
at the Presentation Convent in the western suburbs; a young 
lady in the prime of life, of most attractive person and endow- 
ments, voluntarily resigned this world and its Vanities, and dedi- 
cated herself to the services of her Creator; the postulent was 
Miss Eliza Guilloyle and the ceremony on the occasion was eX- 
ceedingty solemn and impressive.— Tipperary Fr. Press. 

Mayo.—A melancholy,circumsiance isstated to have occurred 
at Foxford, in this county. It appears that amidst all the distress, 
several head of cattle had been impounded for non payment of 
rent, and that a few days since, a large body of people collected 
with the determination of releasing them; a party of military 
and police repaired to the spot to prevent them, when some 
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Dedication of a Roman Catholic Church.—Meeting of the Friends of Ireland at Pittsburg.—Theatricals. 265 


amongst the people fired a shot, it is said a random one, in de-| tians under the imperial tyrants of Rome,—detailed the 
fiance, upon which the magistrate in attendance ordered the mili- | triumph of the martyrs and fathers of the churg¢h over 
tary to fire, who did so, and two unfortunate men fell dead, the | ruthless persecution,—lauded the liberal institutions of 
crowd instantly dispersing in all directions.—Mayo Paper. this country regarding religion, and coneluded his very 

A Rail Road from Enniskillen td Belfast ; one from Cork to| lucid address, by congratulating the Roman Catholics of 
Dublin, having branches to Waterford and Limerick ; and from | Philadelphia on the erection of an edifice to the honour ot 
Dublin to Derry, intersecting at Armagh the one from tlfe West | God, which would perpetuate to posterity, their piety 
and generosity. 


to the North East, are also talked of. ; } 
When this church, whose design presents an elegant 


Dvusuin.—The house of Sir Edward Stanley, Sons & Co. has 
failed. | specimen of gothic architecture, raises its fine portico, & 
Captains Smith and Markham (imprisoned for the death of | towering spires in completion, it will be a beautiful ar- 
Mr. O'Grady) are to join their regiment immediately in Canda. | chitectural ornament of the city. The active and lauda- 
A man named Richard Cummins and his wife, were blown into ble exertions of the Rev. Mr. Hvuenes to raise the neces- 
the Canal at Dublin, in the late storm, and drowned. The wo-| Sary funds for the building of a church, ina section of the 
ynan was pregnant. Both were very young. city, where it is sO essentially requisite, merit the highest 
The Irish Reform Bill and a petition from the county Meath commendation. 
for the exténsion of the jury system to Ireland, were to be acted mn 
upon, jn Parliament forthwith. , Prrrssuren.—The Association of the Friends of Ireland, it 
A meeting, in behalf of the poor of Mayo, was to be held in| pis opulent and enlightened city are acting with an intelligence 
Dublin. The petition to that effect was signed by the Duke of| ,, energy and a spirit worthy of their cause and creditable to 











Leinster, Lord Cloncurry, and other leading men. bo their character. Their appeal to the citizens of the United States, 
Kitxenny.—Lord Duncannon has been elected to Parliament | which we shall publish in or next, as it appears in that interest- 
over Col. Butler. ing and ably conducted Journal, the American Manufacturer, is 





3 A mee oi the three parishge of Freshford, Tullarone, and evidently the production of minds gifted with genius, and illumi- 
Three Castles was held at Freshford, March 3, and petitions |, 4.4 py education. Its views of the state of our country aré 
voted relative to Retorm. : ‘ : | correct and lumimous—embracing in their scope, as the Painters 

The assizes commenced March 21. The following composed | 414 say, all the greunds and perspectives of the picture of na- 


ag Pa RO tional missery and oppression, which it presents ig such a bril- 
J, Braddish,; C. Madden, T. Cronyn, W. Robertson, J. M. Creath ; 
Edward Cooke, N. Sharinon, J. Barwis, H. J.. Loughnan, Wim. 
Keough, Michael Comerford, T. C. Duffy, W. Knaresboro’, PHILADELPHIA THEATRICALS. 

D. Cormack, John Smithwick, Richard Sullivan, Redmond —_— 

Reade, William Grace, John Brenan, Parr Kingsmill, and Joseph | “fue nate Me. Joan Durr.—We trust, that we shall be able to 
Wood, Esgrs. | procure for our next, materials for a biograpy of a gentleman 


lianey of light. 





whose dissolution’ has recently taken place in this city, and 





whose talents as an actor, and character as a patriotic Irishman, 


eee ION OF THE . ROMAN CATHOLIC | reflected credit on our country. To pay a biegraphical tribute 
fey RCH OF ST. JOUN THE EVANGELIST, to the memory ef the brother-in-law of Moore, the illustrious 
IN. PHILADELPHIA. drish Bard, and the husband of the first and foremost tragic 


amenred actress on @his side of the Atlantic shall be to us a pleasing task, 


On Friday evening at 40’clock, the ceremony of la¥ing in which the waimth of onr feelings shall sustain the feebleness 
the corner stone, and of consectating the site of the new | of our talents. We sincerely inded, regret Mr. Duft’s death, be- 
Roman Catholic Church of St. John the evangelist in | ©@¥se be has left, in America, no survivor who can personate 
Thirteenth street, was performed in a solemn and aftect- | an Trish gentleman on the stage. The Scots of this country are 
ing manner, by the Right Rev. Bishop Kenricek, assisted | fortunate in possessing so matchless a representative as Mr, 
bythe Rev. Messrs. Hurley, Kiely, Hughes, O’Donolue, | Maywoop ; but alas! as for our Major O’Flagherty, Sir Lucius 
W. and N. O'Donnell, Gegan, and the Rev. Mr: Carrol}, | O’T rigger, and the other Irish gentlemen of the Drama, they 
the Pastor of Wilmington (Delaware.) The concourse | will, now, that poor Duff is no more! be caricatured and bur- 





of people that assembled to witness the solemnity pre- lesqued in.the broadest exaggeration of buffoonery. 

sented a respectable aggregate, of both sexes, which} Mxks. Pacr’s Bexerrr—We were proud to see our country wo- 
amounted to at least, 4000 persoris. The Bishop was man’s benefit, on Wednesday evening, honoured and patronized 
arrayed in full pontificials, and his suffragan clergy were | by an unusually full and fashionable houses This benefit spoke 
vested in the Altar Canonicals. After the ceremony of | emphatically, the high estimation in which the discriminating 
consecrating the area of the church and of laying the | afidience of Philadelphia holds her histrionic merits. The per- 
corner stone, in the cavity of which several papers were |v formance of the Quadripartites, or double Twins, (désignated by 
deposited, had been gone through, the Bishop ascended | that classic Etymologist who ha’ so often expressed his horror 
a platform or-rostrum, prepared for the occasion, and ad- | of Irish bulls, the collegiate scribe of the Philadelphia Gazette, the 
dressed the assembly, in a clear and energetic discourse, | “ Four twins” !) was much applauded by the audience. We ah- 
in which he explained the nature and tendency of ritual | derstand that the enterprising managers of the Chesnut stree 
that was always observed in the dedications of temples |. Theatre, have engaged these singiflar and extraordinary chil- 
to the great creator of heaven and earth, not only by | dren for four nights. aA 

the Hebrews, but by the primitive fathers and their suc-/ The Walnut-sreet Theatre is to open on Monday evening 
cessors In every age, from the establishment of christi- next, under the management of Mr. Maywoop. From the taste 


-anity, down to the present day.. He gave a luminous} and talent of this gentleman. and the excellent company he has 





retrospective view of the sufferings of the early chris-! engaged, we may omen fortunate auspices for this house. 
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To Readers and Cor espondents, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Boston subscribers will please pay their respective subscriptions 
to Mr. P. Mooney, on receipt of this number. “ 
No money from Quebeck has reached our hands. The safest mode of 
transmitting subscriptions is by mail. Wetender our thanks tothe Post 
Master of Kington, (U.C.) for the politeness with which he complied with 
our request. indeed we thought that the individual to whom he applied 
was incapable of atting so ungentlemanly as he has done. If it were 
worth while to resort to legalameans, we could enforce the payment of ten 
dollars. Why did he take the papers out of the Post Office for two years 
and a half, if he did not intend to pay for them? 
person declining to patroize the Irish Shield, has only to pay his 
ame Post Master of his residence, who will foward the amount 
us. 

We are still without letters from our friends in Charleston, (8.C.) in 
partes a [Geo.] in New Orleans, Norfolk or Mobile. Why are weso 
trea 

, [& We positively will not, after this number, send another paper to 
OF ibe in the country, in ‘arrer, until we sha'l have received the 
subscription of every defaulter. Necessity has driven us to this deter- 
mination. If those unthinking men in arrears knew the difficulty of 
procuring the weekly expense, [fifty dollars] of the Irish Shield, they 
would not be so nerous as to withold their subscription. This is 
the last appeal we make in the paper. Our next will be by letter, 
which we shall address to every owing subscriber. 

The communication signed “Ambrose,” would not suit the Irish Shield, 
in whose columns no article of religious co:.troversy shall be admitted. 
We have the vanity to think that we can defend, with some ability, the 
past and present areal of our nation, we will therefore, be 1 
ready to repeal an that may be aimed at Irishmen, or our | 
country, without being at all influenced by religious considerations. Our 
correspondent will, we think, be welcome to the columns of that talented 
paper, the Jesuit of Boston. 

Tn our next we shall commence our critiques on the Paintings in 
the Academy of the Fine Arts. 

(<p We have to offer an apology to our patrons for the late- 
ness of the publication of the present number, which we can 
conscientiously assure ihem, is solely to be imputed to, an acci- 
dent that occured on Saturday evening, in the printing office ; 
that of an entire form of eight pages, falling into what printers 
technically call Pi. The occurrence of this untoward mishap, 
will, we are sorry to say, of necessity, delay the publication of 
the ensuing number two or three days; but after that, our pa- 
trons may depend on the paper —_—- issued on every Friday 
evening, regularly. We are happy, also, toannounce to our pa- 
trons here, in New York, and in the different cities of the Union, 
that four respectable and opulent Gentlemen of this.city, have 
generously agreed to become wesponsible for the printing, paper, 
&c. of the Irish Shield, for the term of one year. 

Although this disinterested act of liberality and patriotism will 
relieve us from much perplexity and anxiety of mindyand 
us to bring whatever intellect we possess, with epiricdiins the co- 
lumns of the Irish Shield, we yet trust that our country friends 
will furnish us with pecuniary means, by the payment of their 
arrears, to requite, to the last farthing, the warm hearted, Irish- 
men who have thus come forward, in the purest spirit of Irish 

feeling; to sustain a paper that, in the zealous support of he t 
and present character of Ireland, it will not be ‘denied, is infi- 
nitely beyond any other in this country, é 


TERMS OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Four Dollars per aunum—No paper will be sent to the country 
. ynless six months’ subscription is paid in advance. 





DIED, 


On the 1st instant, at the interesting age of nineteen, in New 
York, Miss Theresa Mooney, youngest daughter of Mr. ‘Thomas, 
Mooney, of that city. ‘The premature death of this amiable | 
young is the source of sorrow, not only to her parent and 
relatives, but to every one that knew her. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
Ear! all th iesare 
Ox, Ertw! all thy ae 


Like summer $ 


a 
Z 
- 


the Freneh and Sponish 
*| Literature. J. Di Boy 


. . 


to him for collection ‘n the district and 


The buds of hope that blossomed on 
The desart of thy grief, 
Have turned to ashes, 
And withered in the lea 
Though genius round thy fate may weave 
A bale teak ne bloom, e ty 
«. Too soon, alas! itssplendours leave 
The darkness of thy doom. 
Like lightnings, which, amid the storm 
In paly flashes ’ 
It beams above thy fetter’d form, 
“And mocks thy cold decay. 
Oh! though the rays of genius deck 
Thy ruins for awhile, 
Still, ‘tis-upon a mouldering wreck 
The phantom-glories smile ; 
Like sun-beams on a frozen lake, 
They gild the gloom in vain; 
Their light illumes, but cannot break 
Oppression’s icy chain. 
Oh! blighted are the coronals 
Of fame which round thee shone ; 
A mildew on their verdure falls, 
And all their bloom is gone. 


Alas ! no hope is left to thee, 
Wreath’d Island of the Wave ; 

Thy doom is cheerless slavery, 
Thy only hope the grave. 


FRENCH EANGUAGE. 


R. PEYRE FERRY, respectfully informs the public, that, besides 

~ his private lessons at the houses of iis pupils, and at the Academies 
which he attends, be has just established four classes at his dwelling 
No. 194, Sovte Fourru Srreer, near Lombard Street. . 

He attends these classes every day, Saturdays.éxcepted, from 8 to 10 
o’clock, A. M., and from 6to 9 o’clock, P. M. 

The rapid progress which his scholars have hitherto made, is a proof 
that his method is plain, easy, and the best. calculated to enable the 
pupils, in the shortest time, to speak and write graméatically the 
French Language. 

‘Ternms—Private Lessons 


one by one, 


CAROLAN. 








$18 per quarter 
or $16 in advance, 
T.essons in Class $3 
Ditto inClasses $4 per month, 


Thescholars will be at libe-ty to discontinue after one week's lessons 
if Mr. F.’s method should not please them, without aiy restriction. 


} for 36 lessons. 


three times a week 
every day. 


oo 


. 


SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Classical and Mathematical Academy, South East Corner of 


“i Washington . 
ag D. BOYLAN informs his friends and the public, that on ¥en 
y, the 6th May, he will open a inary ge the ble 
salubrious loeation in the city es phy =” oF 6tieghd st Sts., Washing- 
ton Sqiiare, for the Lestregaiiia of Ygung Gentiémen, 

The branches will coniprise thegGreek and Latin Classics; Mathematics, 
guages, aikl the usual departments of English 
lan assures-the public that every exertion will be 
made to, forward the studies of those young geutlemen who may be place:. 
unér his charge- The course of edutation will be particularly adapted to 
candidates for Collegiate entrance. 

In order to secure success to his efforts, Mr. B. has i the services 
of Mr. Curisrormen F atton, a gentleman favourably known in a 
seminary in this city, The writing department will be placed under thesu- 
perintendence of Mr. Ranp. In his selection of-other t _ Mr- Boylan 
will be’guideci. only by his wishes for the interest of his »~ The house 
in which the Academy will be held, bas been hitherto as the Washington 
Hotel, but will immediately be put in a state of repair, “T made known 
at the school, or, -by applying to Mr- Boylan, at No* 296, Walnut St- for a 
fortnight until the repairs shall have been perfected. The most assudious 
atfention shall be paid to the comfort and morals of boarding pupils. Pri- 
vate tuition attended to after hours. 

6th May, 1851—t.- 

> 





-WASHINGTON CITY. 

€. LEE, Attorney at Law, continues to practice in the Courts of the 

disirict of Columbia, and also attends to business in the Courts of 
t countiés of Virginia and Maryland. Notes, bonds, &c., sent 

ing counties will be pro 

found at General Walter Jones’s Office, in Ga 

and C. Streets. ‘ 


the 


attended to. T 
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The starry ; 


Row, corner of 
Washington, 


D. C., May 1, 1831. 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 


——— 





"THE Public gre respectfully informed by... & A. OL~ 


DRIDGE, that for certan reasons they have left No. 16, Frank- 
lin place, but still, as usual, their place of Manufactory,. and 
Residence for the sale of their BALM OF COLUMBIA, DR. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S ELIXIR OF LIFE, & DR. COOPER'S 
PILLS, is at No. 47, Prune Street, Philadelphia, where custom- 
ers are served Wholesale and Retail, on liberal terms. But 
please to recollect the above articles are not sold any longer in 
Franklin Place. 

The Balm of Columbia’s virtues have been long established, 
and it is known to be the only article discovered in the world 
which can restore Hair on Bald places; it will at any age pre- 
vent its decline, and powerfully improves the growth even in 
advanced age. Also it prevents the Hair from turning gray, 
makes it look bright and glossy, and in a few applications frees 
it from scurf, and causes it, if inclined to curl, to curl most beau- 
tifully. Itcures nervous head-aches. Its excellencies are cele- 
brated through this vast continent, the West and East Indies, 
China, &c. ; it also has found its way through various parts of 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain and Ireland, Hamburg, 
Paris, &c., &c. Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the 
Balm of Columbia. Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bottle. 


THE REV. T. BARTHOLOMEW’S (M. D) 


ELIXIR OF LIFE, 
For the Cure of Agues,and every kind of Fevers, 


When taken inwardly cures inflammation of the eyes; and, 
though it may appear incredible, yet it absolutely has, and will 
cure the following complaints : 
Absevsses, Dyspepsia, 
hile, Fistula, 
Hiiood it cleanseth, Gravei and Stone, Sour S:om: reb, 

Cures the Bloody Flux, | Heart-Burn, Spitting of Blood always 
Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, cured, 
Consumption, Inwaid Biceding, Tetters ‘of the worst kinds, 
Car Inflammation ct the Lungs, | Vertigo, 

Croup, Seoul Weaknes-, Whooping Coughs, 
Diabetes, Liver Complaints, Worm 
lirupsy, Yellow ‘Jaundice. 
Dysentery, 


Yellow Fever it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the pa- 
tient could walk out the next day. 

Testimonials can be given to the above cures. 

Price $1 per bottle. 

DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 

Which cure Spasmodiec Affections, viz:—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, 
&c., &c. Price 50 cents per box. 

References can be given where perfect cures have been made 
2 the pills. 


The above Pills may be had of those who sell Oldridge’s _ 
of Columbia, and Dr. Bartlholomew’s Elixir of Life. Feb. 1 


Piles, inward and outward, 
Rheumatism, 


Nervous Affeetion:, 
Palpitatious of the Heart, 











STEREOGRAPH. 


1k. TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, has constantly on hand, 
: t 'r sale wholesale, and retail, the following Stereograph Safety 
slanks : 
Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers. 
Promis Notes do. as used in the Western Country, and by 
those who do business with merchants from that quarter. 


a published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier’s 
rafts. 


(ders for certificates of Stock, for money deposited, do. de. 
promptly and handsomely executed. 





PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES, 
From that valuable Periodical, the Journal of Health. 


A covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen 
beyond the chanyber or the-parl@gr, is that now adopted for street 
parade or travel; and'thay whose cheeks we would not that the 
winds of heaven should visit too roughly, brave the extremes 
of cold ang moisture, and offer themselves as willing victims to 
all the sufferings of the shivering ague, catarrh, and pains rheu- 
matic. Thus we might‘continue the melancholy list of diseases, 
at best harrassing and alarming, often fatal, to which the heed- 
lessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice of old 
age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed, by a neglect of one 
esson of every day experience. 

P. G. NAGLE. 

Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, South 
Third, near Congress Hall. 





A. & E. MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
No. 5, Sourn Water Steer, Patape.pata. 


ALWAYS on hand, a large and general assortment of Vir- 
ginia leaf and manufactured Tobacco ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and 
St. Domingo leaf; Spanish and half Spanish Segars. 





MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
South-West Corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 


TO devise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has long 
been the object of one of the above firm; and, believing as he 
does, that his present mode, namely, without having a seam ei- 
ther in the side or back, fully accomplishes this object, he has 
thought it his duty, both to himself and the public, to speak of 
the superiority which this seamless mode possesses over that 
commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only insures a 
perfect fit in all instances, but renders the garment much more 
lasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known 
that the seams of a coat, by their constant contact with the chair, 
and by the frequent application of the brush, become old in their 
appearance and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear 
new, clean, and beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &c. 


JAMES GOWEN, No. 69, South third corner of Dock Street, 
has now on hand one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines 
of MADEIRA, that he has yet been able to offer to the public. 
The richest and choicest sorts constantly on draught for retail. 

The celebrated Pale Sherry, Loho brand. 

Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, &e. 

Gold do., very old and mellow. 

Grape Juice Port, for invalids. 

Other superior Port, per the Thames, from London. 

Company Port, of the first class, direct from Oporto. 


Also OLD WINES in Bottles, viz. : 


The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. 
The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand, 1810. 
Do. Do. Do. Harrison Sercial, 1808. 
Do. Do. Do. Lenox, Do. 1808. 
With a general assortment of Family and Table Wines, held 
at moderete prices. For sale as above. 








THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 
panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
21, 1839. » The publication isdevoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic, All the foreign Micals of rank are recgived by the edi- 
tor, from whieh such itnee are given @s are calculate: to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fahey,or amend the heart. Thedepuart- 
ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and gnost reputed writers. and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
Waver from the path of truth. 3 
The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, $2 50perannum. Address Josera Harpine, Publisher, 36, 
Carter's Alley, Philadelphia. 





CHARLESTON PACKETS. 


WAMHE fo owing vessels will form a regular line of Packets the ensuing 
season, between Philadelphia and Charleston,S.C. They are all 


first rate vessels of their class, and insure at the lowest rates. 


Rrig Langdon Cheves, Captain John Baker. 
Schooner J. C. Calhoun, Captain John Ireland. 


Ann Eliza, Captain George Doiles. 
For freight or passage apply at the Packet Office, on Girard’s wharf 
to MORRIS SMITH. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 


Advertisemente 





THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
S published in Numbers of 16 pages each, ectavo, on the second snd 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, iv 
advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will te re- 
ceived by Jupau Dosson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new subscribers to commefice with No, I, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in fotwarding by mail to any part of the country 


CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

BUGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 

public, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 
ery next month, ConsipERATIONS UPON CHEisTIAN TRUTHS AND 
Curistian Duis, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 
Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 
prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume, 

E. C. offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio, quarto 
and octavo Bibles, Testaments ‘and Prayer Books, with a general as:ort- 
ment of Catholic Books. ((7 Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 

January 15, 1831. 











NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 
ust received, and for Sale by E. LIT TELL, corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Streets, the Crusaders, a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 
O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 








AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 
MBE KEFPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 


eminent artists. 

The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous | 
Vignettes. 

The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited | 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been 
spared te wbtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—oniy about fifty 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New Year’s day ; so that until further arrivals from 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 

66, Chesnut Street. 


1 Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter's Wreath 
have been received. 


| 
} 
} 





TH!; REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &e. 


UST received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1851, edited by T. H. a illustrations. 
‘The Remem! rancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engravings, 
splendicly boucd in embossed leather, 
The Iris for 1831—12 plates. 
‘the Falsiaif Comic Annual, Musical Gem, F: -me-Not,&c. For sale 
by ( E. L, CAREY & A. HART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


UST received, The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twerity six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nare, The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Piace, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge andi 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
- Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Remani, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli,Civiti Castellana, Falls of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
Lake of Lugo, 
The Remembrancér, — ’s Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 








Bijou, Musical 
Fourth and Chesnat Streets 


piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave, monody onthedeath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the musie by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted an! arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J, Stevenson; Come rest 


| in this bosom, written by Thomas Moore, Esq , adapted to the favour 


ite air, Fleure da Tages the ‘lyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jack-on’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combination Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, 11, 12. 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind is favearabie, 
QAP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 1th 
month, (Nov.) 20th. 

Ship JULIUS CAESAR, Thomas L M‘Mulltin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, ( Dec.) 20th. : 

Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 

Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. 

These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having suck accommodations as will 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 


particulars apply to 
ae THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
: No. 15, North Fourth Street. 








PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


ERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
Pp ship, to sail anal Londonderry f or this port, on or before the 10th 
April next, or by another to sail earlyin May, maynow «do so by apply 
ing to ROBERT TAYLOR, 

No. 276, Merket Street, abovelig hth 


oe * 
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